


























IN every state in the Union there are men 
and women to-day who see little value in 
education; men and women who, taking 
advantage of the taxpayers’ justified state 
of anxiety, are whispering and even shout- 
ing: ‘There is too much education. Public 
education is too costly. Let those who have 
money enough to pay for their educations 
have them; the others ean do without.’’ To 
listen to these short-sighted demagogues is to 
lay the foundation for a totalitarian state 
on the ruins of American democracy. Let 
us see this thing clearly. The Constitution 
of the United States is no guaranty of the 
continuance of our system of government ; 
the only possible guaranty is the developing 
intelligence of the people who live under 
that We Americans have 
made almost a fetish of publie education 


Constitution. 


because it was obvious that, without the tools 
of intelligence and without facts to serve 
intelligence as guideposts, the people of this 
country would be unable to function effi- 
ciently as citizens of a democracy, and the 
Constitution would become only a scrap of 
paper recording a dream that could not be 
realized. As the country has grown and eiv- 
ilization has become more complex, the basic 
educational foundation for effective citizen- 
ship has been steadily broadened. To-day 
we can well be proud of the American edu- 
‘Address at the National University Extension 
Association meeting, June 23, 1939. 
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cational system. There is no other in the 


world like it. But neither is there any other 
system of government in the world which 
makes such demands on the intelligence of 
its people. The price of freedom is more 
than eternal vigilance; it includes also un- 
remitting responsibility. Freedom and _ in- 
dividual responsibility are one and insepa- 
rable. They stand or fall together; under 
a dictatorship each is equally lost. Under a 
democracy both must be accepted. 

In 1934 Mr. J. W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, made a 
rough audit of the educational assets of the 
people of America. He found that of the 
75,300,000 men and women of voting age in 
the country, 32,000,000 had never completed 
the grammar school. Only 9,200,000 had 
finished high school, and only 2,100,000 had 
completed a college education. There is no 
evidence in these figures to indicate that we 
are supplying too much education ; not if the 
cooperative social enterprise that we are try- 
ing to operate is to succeed, for that success 
is absolutely dependent upon the active, 
intelligent partnership of every one of us. 

Opponents of public education, those who 
consciously or unconsciously believe that the 
best government is one in which a few rule 
the many, may try to wave aside these fig- 
ures collected by Mr. Studebaker. They 
may intimate that the 32,000,000 people who 
school failed be- 


never finished grammar 











have sufficient native 


In my opinion the American people 


bility 
CGAUTTILY 


should sue person who makes that state- 


any 


ment for libel. Its falsity has been demon- 
trated over and over avain by men and 
women Who, with little previous formal 
education, have made reeords of notable 
achievement in university extension courses 


and in other adult education activities. 


The university extension movement and 


all other adult education programs grew out 
that millions of citizens 


of the realization 


had never had an opportunity for a satis- 
through some 


had failed to 


full advantage of their opportunities. 


fev formal education or, 


tory 


quirk of fate or personality, 
take 
The 


ple, through 


dea of carrying education to the peo- 
evening hour classes, lectures 
correspondence courses, was stimulated 
to compensate for schooling 
nany millions had missed in earlier 
ation for adults has now been ac- 
essential part of the American 


As early as 1931 ap- 


cepted as an 
plan of social living 
proximately 2,000,000 adults were partici- 
pating in university extension work or at- 
tending evening classes in their local schools, 
and the number has grown tremendously in 
the past few vears. 


Yet 


on public 


there are some Americans who trown 
education for adults just as there 
are those who frown on public education for 
hbovs and girls beyond the eighth grade or 
The 


make is 


bevond the twelfth grade. essential 


which these persons In 


mistake 
thinking of edueation as a benefit solely to 
those who receive it. Certainly it is a bene- 
fit to those who receive it. Through formal 


continued edueation men and 


schooling or 
women are enabled to fit themselves for more 
useful and more responsible positions. They 
higher standard of 


are enabled to reach a 


living, not only in the economie sense, but 
also in the cultural sense and the spiritual 
sense. But in achieving these ends they 


to the general welfare, 


for they have made of themselves construe- 


contribute greatly 
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tive, cooperating partners in our Ame 
democracy. 

[ have heard it said that, as the 
of the period of formal schooling for } 
and girls increases and the number of ¢ 
participating in it reaches a maximun 
need for adult education will progres 


decrease. That is another mistake. \ 
ing has handicapped the American \ 
tional plan more than the tende: 


American citizens to think of school 
a kind of vaccination against ignorance 
to consider that a coneentrated dose 
in vouth makes one immune for a lif 
Actually, the immunity lasts only a 


years, and unless it is renewed by pe 


inoculations of study and thinking, o1 
victim to a chronie type of lenorance y 
is often more dangerous than the acute { 
because the patient, incompetent to 1m 


nize the symptoms, doesn’t know he ha 


disease. We meet such chronic suffer 
from ignorance everywhere. They lo 
right on the outside. They hold 


diplomas or college degrees; they pu: 
a perfect picture of mental health; 1 
voices are lusty; and they spout opinio. 
regularly Old 
But inside, their minds are suffering 

Instead of thinking through p 


as Yellowstone’s 
atrophy. 
lems in the light of all available facts, 
merely supply a pattern of opinions | 
on facts that went out of date along 
their yellowing diplomas, and liberal]) 


nished with prejudices that have accu 


lated in their minds like broken furniti 


in an attie. 


If democratic individuals are to hold t! 


the increasing 
totalitarian sycophants, education must 
lifetime Adult 
merely a substitute for schooling that 
missed in youth. Nor is it a type of r 
ation designed to fill 
hours which men and women are com! 


own against pressure 


process. edueation is 


the so-ealled | 


1 
} 


enjoy as a result of shorter working 
It is a vital necessity in the preservat! 


} 


? 


\ 
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Wwe 


the American democracy. 


nkine, 
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smoeratie ideal. Autocracies may sur- 
for intermittent periods with popula- 
soft ‘*Yes Men’’; but democracies need 
rennially renewed supply of ‘‘ Know 
‘and I spell that ‘* Know,’’ 
can not shrug off this matter of adult 


K-N-O-W 


tion with the smug assertion that our 
racy has survived for a century and 
without our giving much attention 


cular mental exercise. In this year of 


1939 democracy is undergoing a competitive 


n the eyes of its own people and of the 
of the world that overshadows any 


l 


that it has vet faced. Moreover, the 

| States of America is rapidly chang- 
from a nation of young minds to a na- 
Our birth rate, like that 
ny of the leading nations of the world, 


f old minds. 


been declining for a number of years 
s still going down. At the same time 


hievements in medical science have 

ived the average lifetime of American 
ens by 50 per cent. in the past few gen- 
fewer 
people and more old people. It 


ated that by 1960 there will be almost 


us. This means that we have 


is 


as many people over forty-five years 


»as there were in 1930. The condition 


hese older minds is going to be a matter 


eat import in the continued progress 
We want to 


niger, but not merely in order to grow 


i’; We want to live long and stay young. 


means minds 


a 


keeping our young 


continued learning and continued 
If we don’t strive for that goal 


‘ll gradually become more reactionary, 


| 


v 


| we'll end by substituting a struggle be- 
en youth and old 


age for the existing 

rele between labor and capital. 

‘aders in the adult education movement 
this developing situation. In all parts 


e country throughout the year they are 


ling conferences, such as this meeting of 


National University Extension Associa- 


at which I am speaking. They are 


aking investigations and carrying on in- 
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numerable experiments. In the last analy- 
sis, all these conferences, investigations and 
experiments represent an effort to answer 
one basic question: ‘‘Tlow can we arouse 
the American people to their responsibility 
to keep their minds active, well-informed, 
free of prejudice, and proof against logical 
fallacies?’’ These leaders see their task not 
merely as a campaign to promote formal 
of 
the 


country for sound educational service and 


study. They see it, also, as a matter 


organizing every suitable agency in 


of counteracting the innumerable private 


agencies of propaganda which are = ¢on- 
stantly drumming their messages into the 
minds of the people. Any effective pro- 


eram of adult education must include not 
only the promotion of university extension 
courses, night school courses and home study 
by correspondence; it must also take into 
the effective of 


magazines, newspapers, libraries, museums, 


consideration use books, 
radio, motion pictures, public forums, and 
men’s and women’s clubs of all descriptions. 
All these are potential edueational agen- 
cies and should be utilized for that purpose 
in a reasonable degree. 

It is in connection with this problem of 
interesting the public in utilizing available 
educational resources that most of the pres- 
ent difficulties of the adult education move- 
ment arise. Sometimes educational admin- 
istrators try so earnestly to package educa- 
tion in an attractive form in order more 
easily to sell it to the public that the net 
little 


Undoubtedly every effort must 


result is mostly attraction and very 
edueation. 
be made to bring educational services to the 
that he will 
to take. But I 


doubt very much whether a love of knowl- 


individual citizen in a form 


find convenient and easy 
edge for the sake of knowledge is ever going 
to be a real stimulus in renewing the eduea- 
of the 


Few people are capable of loving 


tional activities normal American 


citizen. 
knowledge until after they have acquired 
People will 


it and lived with it a while. 
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seek knowledge if it offers them a means 


of satisfying some personal, obvious desire. 
They will study in order to get a job or to 


specific purpose. 


accomplish some other 


They won’t—not many of them—of their 


own volition study for the abstract purpose 
of preserving the democracy in which they 
live, because the connection between the two 
This diffi- 
culty must be overcome, and I have a feeling 
that this will come about through the grad- 


is not readily apparent to them. 


ual development of public pressure. 

The American public school system was 
not developed through a spontaneous desire 
for education on the part of children. It 
developed because older people insisted that 
the children have learning and because of 
practical and prestige pressures that society 
brought to bear. The same process, prob- 
ably, must be followed with respect to adult 
education. Attempts to persuade every citi- 
zen that he should keep his mind funetion- 
ing will help. But it will be more effective 
to persuade every citizen that some other 
citizen really should continue his education. 
Most of us are more favorable to making the 
other fellow work than we are to working 
ourselves. If we can arouse publie recog- 
nition of the need for continued study on 
those professional men and 


the part of 
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public servants whose efficiency determines 
publie welfare; if we can persuade emp! 
ers that employees should continue to e| 
cate themselves, and employees that emp 
ers should be better and better educated: 
and so on from group to group, Wwe 
hasten the day when the process of sta 
young mentally is looked upon as a matter 
of personal hygiene. Not the least of these 


agencies for arousing public pressure js 


youth itself. Parents insist on = child 

voing to school; it is no more than fair 
that children should insist that parents 
continue their own edueations in ori 
that they may run the world and _ this 


democracy more nearly in the way the 
should be run. 

This suggestion may hold a certain n 
eum of humor, but it holds, also, a definite 
core of seriousness. The problem of stinu- 
lating adult education is not an aead 
conundrum. It is a great deal more 
that. As I see it, the fate of democracy 
pends upon its solution. And I leave the 
problem, with its tremendous implications, 
with the American public, of whom, to be 
The citizens of a 


sure, we are all a part. 
demoeracy are the architects of their own 
fate. In the final analysis they must solve 
this problem themselves. 


SHALL HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF? 


THE FATE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY IF 
ANOTHER WAR COMES 


By Dean HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Wuat will happen to the study of modern 
another world-wide 
holocaust What will happen, 
especially, if our own country—which God 
forbid ! Shall we re- 
peat our hysterical conduct of 1917-18 with 
regard to the teaching of the German lan- 


foreign languages if 


breaks out? 


becomes involved ? 


guage and German literature ? 
These questions are suggested not only 








by vivid memories of what happened 
German twenty-odd years ago, but by 
reappearance in certain circles of the sam 
old inability to distinguish between what Is 
creditable and fine and lasting in German 
literature, German culture and German art 
and music, and what is discreditable and 
blameworthy and—most Americans hope, ! 


+ho 


am sure—temporary and transitory in Ger- 
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eovernment and German politics at 
»and abroad. 
Specifically, my concern arises from a 
editorial note in a recent issue of the 
Washington Daily News: 


HIsToRY REPEATS 
When German 
When sauerkraut 
When any 
was apt to be fol 


silly days of 1917-1918! 
vas ruled off the program! 
dachshund seemed unpatriotic! 
ying ‘‘auf wiedersehen’’ 
as a spy! 
. from Charlottesville, Va., comes word of a 
ib director who insisted on changing the 


line from ‘‘Honor your German 


9 
ersinger 
b 


rs’’ to ‘‘Honor your master singers.’ 


It’s sad, but we know what it looks like. Hold 


Here we go again. 


] its, boys. 


The only difference is that this time we 
likely to find Italian included in the ban, 
ause Italy belongs to the ‘‘ Axis’’; and 
may find Spanish also on the proseribed 

because the Hitler-and-Mussolini-sup- 
rted Nationalist régime in Spain may try 
show its gratitude by helping to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire in the 

tical Mediterranean area. So the study 
f Italian and Spanish may likewise feel the 
weight of our displeasure, and Italian and 

Spanish art and music, and even food, may 

lergo the same fate that Hamburger 

ik and Vienna rolls and Dresden china 
ind German toys and German art and music 


’ 
tators 


f 


suffered in other days. 
It will probably do no good, in that event, 
point out that in wartime we need to know 
ve, rather than less, about our opponents’ 
riage and thought and psychology, so 
lat we may better plan to meet their at- 
tacks. That argument was frowned upon, 


even by enlightened educational leaders, 
twenty years ago. To fight a nation, no 


matter how misguided, it seems that you 
must hate everything about it, even the 
artistic creations of its greatest geniuses of 
And this time saner and 
wiser heads will have to overcome the added 
handicap created by the fact that the Hitler 
regime has itself given the example by pro- 


centuries, 


nNact 
Past 
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scribing the music of Mendelssohn, the 
poetry of Heine, the novels of Maun and 
Feuchtwanger. 

But those who would try to defend Ger- 
man or Italian or Spanish or any other 
foreign language or culture may also have 
to meet the attacks of Americans who don’t 
like anything foreign. Americanism to 
some people is best exemplified by a complete 
and general anti-foreignism, illustrated in 
the old story about the super-patriot who 
proclaimed: ‘‘T am a two-hundred-per-cent. 
American; I hate everybody !’’ 

Intense nationalism everywhere, in Ger- 
many, in Japan, even in other countries, has 
usually been marked by hatred of everything 
foreign. And if what we fear again comes 
to pass, those who dare to raise their voices, 
even mildly, in protest, will be told to hold 
their tongues, or to ‘‘go back where they 
They may even be reminded 


, 


came from.’ 
that there 
every street-corner. 

Lest those who were not yet born at that 


are convenient lamp-posts on 


time or do not remember clearly the wartime 
hysteria of 1917-18 may think I am paint- 
ing too dark a picture, I quote some state- 
ments from the days of our last war. 

The first is an editorial from the pen of 
my late lamented friend, Dr. A. E. Winship, 
for many years editor of the Journal of 


Education: 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE 


It is all well enough to say that we are not fight- 
ing the German language, but the fact remains that 
any audience where it has been tested out will cheer 
an attack on the German language more wildly than 
any other phase of a patriotic address. We have 
heard several of these Council of Defence and other 
patriotic society representatives, men and women, 
and everywhere it is the same. 

We recently heard Hon. Ross Hammond of Fre 
mont, Nebraska, in a two-hour address touch off 
the patriotic bomb several times, but the only time 
that the audience really went wild was when he 
said: ‘‘There must be no teaching in a foreign 
tongue in our schools, and no paper printed in a 
foreign tongue should be allowed in the United 


States mail.’’ 











Ranger, 


Next 1S a 


at that time 


statement by Walter E 


State Commissioner of Educa- 


tion Rhode Island: 
(r MAN IN THE SCHOO 

We ar t making war against the German lan 
yz hey | mes a ins Of making 
igiinst us When it is used to propagate 
yy lren a belief in German superiority, 
t (ier! | brut nd in ! with 
the beauties of German literature, and to undermine 
our ¢l shed ideals freedom, human rights and 
d on by teaching the efficiency of 
a social order based on the divine right ot kings, 
the rule of might, and popular subservience to a 
l ng ca , then the German language becomes a 
| in ft chool and should be treated as a Spy. 
1) t American democracy must have no 
| " ce} , especially in this war of demoe 
rv igainst autocracy, If the protection of our 
ind ! against an insidious German 
propagand res the discontinuance of teaching 
the German language in our schools, we should’ not 
hesitate to sacrifice for a time the benefits of such 
teaching ny ! miu sacrifices our people are 
making. This is certainly not the time for loyal 


omfort to the enemy by plead 


Phey have 


Americans to give ¢ 
better work to do.2 
illustrative extracts 


| have 


from the Journal of Education largely from 


drawn mys 


convenience, growing out of my long asso- 
ciation with its staff under Dr. Winship’s 
editorship. The tone of its columns is mild, 


however, in) comparison with newspapers 
and even some of the other educational pub- 
lications of war times. 

The results of the eampaign against the 
German language are well known. It may 
be of interest, however, to quote a report in 
the Journal of Education for November 7, 
1918. 


THE STATUS OF GERMAN 


Fourteen states in the Union have abolished the 
teaching of the German language in the schools and 
in sixteen other states a campaign to eliminate Ger 


man is under way Many cities in the sixteen states 


1 Journal of 


1918. 


1918. 


Education, 


Journal of Education, 


April 25, 
April 11, 
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where the campaign against the study of the ¢ 
man language is in progress have thrown Ger 
out of their schools, but the state itself has 
taken decisive action, says the announcement of { 
society which has been conducting a cam} 
against the study of German in the public scl 

The states listed as having abolished the stud 
the German language from their schools are: 
bama, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Louis 
Maine, Mississippi, Montana, North Dakota, O 
homa, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah and \\ 
Virginia, 

The following states now have under consi 


tion the abolition of the Gert 


teaching of 
Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, | 


ana, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, > 


York, Ohio, Rhode Island, Texas, Virginia, 
consin, 
The following cities have wholly or p 


out?’ 
New York City; Philadelphia; Was! 


ton; Seattle; 


‘* thrown the study of German from 
schools: 
Louisville; Portland, Oregon; Ji 
City; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Des Moines; Elizal 
N. J.; Passaic, N. J.; Tacoma; Bayonne, N 
Wheeling; Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; 
Alton, Ill.; Champaign, [ll.; Charleroi, Pa.; Eug 
Oregon; St. Mary’s, Pa.; Cliffside, N. J.; Qu 
and Glen Cove, L. I. 


Pawling, N. \ 


town, Pa., 


States other than those listed above also 
In 1923 
invalid the 

Ohio and 


other states prohibiting the use of foreign 


forbade the teaching of German. 
the Supreme Court declared 


state laws of Iowa, Nebraska, 
languages in school instruction below the 
This 


pointed out, came five years after the war 


eighth gerade. action, it may be 


was over. 
There were some good results from the 
In The 


t+} 


first place, English was definitely estab 


agitation against German, however. 


lished as the only language of instruction 
in the elementary grades, on the wholly rea 
sonable assumption that the first language 
of any American child ought to be Englis! 
Secondly, the diseovery that many of our 
public-school teachers were not even Amer 
ican citizens, and that some of them had 
spent a lifetime in well-paid employment 
here without abandoning their foreign alle 
eiance, led to more stringent regulations on 
this matter throughout the United States 














s not unreasonable to expect a foreign- 
acher who plans to remain indefi- 

n the United States to become an 
\merican citizen. Even in higher institu- 
s. where the employment of foreign 
ers and scholars is a prime necessity, 
eve that such employment should be 
d to a definite period of years, unless 
rse the foreign-born teacher becomes a 
1 the meantime. No foreign coun 
as far as I know, extends to Americans 
ther aliens the privilege of teaching in 

ts higher institutions except for relatively 
The United 
enerous in this respect than any other 
In the 


entary and secondary schools, certainly, 


States is far 


periods. 
ntry about which Tam informed. 


mployment of American citizens, native 
ituralized, should be insisted upon, and 
In this 
ction | quote—again from the Journal 

' Education (March 8, 1917)- 
tements regarding citizenship obtained 
the New York City Board 


ents: 


eve it now Is in most instances. 
a few of the 


of Superin- 


Wilson, President of the United States: 
it hesitation I reply that it is imperatively 
that every person appointed as a teacher 

schools should furnish proof of American 
uship as one of the required qualifications. I 
med that this was already the rule and am 


| that it has not been. 


ge N. Ferris, governor of Michigan: 
\ teacher should get under the stars and stripes 


shortest possible time. Men and women who 

make America their permanent home and 
ling to get under the flag should go back 

suntry from which they came. 

/ R. Linville, 


rk City: 


president, Teachers’ Union, 


‘ 
question admits of no doubt. <A teacher who 
becoming a eitizen will probably have other 
servations making him in our schools a for 


n spirit as well as in facet. 


ut aside from these beneficial results the 
re is in general a rather discouraging 
If I have given a good deal of space to 
resentation of what is to me a regret- 
‘chapter in our social and cultural his- 
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tory, it is to bring into relief the seriousness 
of the problem that we may face in the not 
too distant future. 

As a modern foreign language teacher, | 
that the 


language of a country with which we may 


believe foreign languages—even 
be at war—have a rightful place in our 
They 


international 


school-offerings. are of practical 


value in our dealings, even 
more valuable in wartime than in times of 
peace. More important, in my opinion, is 
their cultural importance, their value in 
international understanding, in the promo 
tion of peace and of Christian good-will. 
They help to bind men together, to empha 
size their common humanity, their common 
aspirations. They need not and should not 


be eontused with international polities 
cither by their enemies or by their friends. 
| stress the last statement because I am 
that the 


teachers of German during the last crisis of 


convineed indiscretions of some 
this kind—indiseretions of which I had in 
the 


efforts of others to defend the brutality and 


some cases personal knowledge—and 
arrogance of the dominant group in Ger- 
many, did much to encourage and justify 
the The 


patriots found unconscious allies in German 


forces of obscurantism. super- 
teachers whose feelings outran their good 
sense. 

Another unfortunate aspect of the war- 
time collapse of the study of German in 
American schools and colleges was the ill 
feeling developed by some former German 
teachers against the teaching of Spanish, 
in spite of the fact that German lost stu 
dents in large numbers to Latin and 
both of 


supply of well-prepared teachers was avail- 


French, for which an adequate 
able, as well as to Spanish, which was but 
poorly equipped with teachers competent to 
assume the burden of increased enrolments. 
This irritation found expression in post-war 
attacks on the ‘‘nimiety’’ or ‘‘tumefaction”’ 
of Spanish study, accompanied by slurs on 


the cultural value of Spanish, which was 
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denied the status of a civilized language and 
coupled with ‘‘Hottentot and Choctaw.’’ 
It would have been too much to expect of 
ordinary human patience if those who had 
viven their lives to fostering appreciation 
of the Spanish language and of Hispanic 
myself among them—had not re- 
That, I hope, will not 


culture 
sponded in kind. 
happen again. 
What is the lesson for modern foreign 
language teachers in this? I think it is 
We must have no polities in the 
Let us distin- 


obvious. 
foreign language classroom. 
euish between our rights as citizens to ex- 
press ourselves on these matters and the 
responsibility that is ours as teachers of 
American youth in the classroom. Let us 
‘‘say our say’’ outside, if we must, and tem- 
perately, as befits those who have had un- 
usual privileges in education and training. 
Foreign-born teachers in particular must 
set a careful guard on their words and ac- 
tions, for they are peculiarly susceptible to 
misrepresentation. 

Especially let all teachers of foreign lan- 
ruages stand together in defense of all the 
foreign languages and of the cultural con- 
cept of education and the cultural value of 
our subjects. 

As I have said elsewhere, we have but one 
to preserve the modern foreign 
education. To 
justify their retention we must prove that 
That is best 


done by making every effort to improve our 


real job 
languages in American 
they deserve to be retained. 
teaching. Every bit of time or energy that 
we waste in squabbling among ourselves 
over methods, or approaches, or the relative 
value of one language or culture as against 
another, is time and energy taken from the 
task with which we ought primarily to con- 
cern ourselves. And the most senseless, the 
most stupid, the most criminal way to waste 
that time and energy is to get involved—we, 
Americans and teachers of Americans !—in 
quarrels among ourselves over foreign poli- 
ties or the rights and wrongs of internecine 
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or international conflicts in foreign « 
tries. 
If we have any function—and I think 


have—beyond that of teachers of a foreig 





language, it is to serve as interpreters 
the eulture of which that language and its 
But that does : 
mean that we should let ourselves become 


literature are a part. 


the slightest degree political apologists o1 
worse still—eonscious or uneonseious pro} 
ganda agents for any foreign nation. If \ 
do, we shall deserve what we assuredly s| 
ret. 

Last December the American Association 
of Teachers of German passed the following 


resolution : 


Resolved: That the American Associat 
Teachers of German assembled in its Annual M 
ing declares anew its faith in the continuing 
of the many elements in German culture whic} 
enriched the spiritual life of this country 
pledge ourselves to maintain and defend th« 
of tolerance, humanity, and individual freed 
represented in the works of Lessing, Goethe, 
Schiller. 
in Germany who have suffered or are suffering { 
In this difficult 
we believe it to be our patriotic duty to cult 


Our sympathy goes out to those te 
intolerance and fanaticism. 


such common elements of our spiritual heritag 
make for peace and understanding. 


+ 


If teachers of German, and—what is jus 
as important—of Italian and Spanish and 
French will conscientiously observe, in let 
ter and in spirit, the implications of this 
resolution, we shall have at least a chance, 
though I fear not a very good chance 
save a place for the modern foreign lan 
cuages in American education if unhappil) 
the world again allows a few madmen to 
Modern foreig! 


language teachers must unite in defense 


make us all madmen again. 
any language that is subjected to attacks )) 
obscurantists among our countrymen. UU 


less we do unite, our educational syste! 
may take a perhaps irrevocable step towards 
a regimented, narrowly nationalistic, ant 


democratie educational set-up, from whic! 
all foreign language study and all study ©! 








a 
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m cultures (perhaps even the pale 
rid-citizenship’’ course taught in En 
will be eliminated. 
\nd now a word to our fellow Americans 
do not happen to be teachers of foreign 
aves. 
What the Nazis have done to freedom of 
freedom of the press and the free 
e of religion arouses the indignation, 
leserves the contempt, of every sincere 
ever in American principles. What they 
done to German education, German 
arship and German science, together 
their proseription of ‘‘Jewish’’ art, 
sh’’ musie and ‘‘Jewish’’ literature, 
ds them with the mark of barbarism. 
[he increasing arrogance of Germany’s 
ent leaders recalls the stupid arrogance 
ts leaders of twenty-five years ago. 
(heir political philosophy is a threat to the 
of every free individual and every 
nation in the world. Yet in spite of 
ese things, I see no reason why we, or any 
er free people, should proscribe the Ger- 
language or literature or 
ierman art or German music. Whatever 
pens, we must not make that mistake 
n. That would be tantamount to de- 
nding to the level of those who for the 
ine being hold the destiny of the German 
One compelling 


German 


4 


ple in their hands. 
ison for not doing such things is because 
they are precisely the kind of things that 
Hlitler and Stalin and Mussolini and their 
satellites delight in doing. 
Let American apologists for certain ré- 
es attempt to defend them, openly or 
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with sly whispers about the ‘‘ Jewish prob 
lem,’’ but let the rest of us keep our heads 
for 


and our principles. Let us 


veace: but if war is again forced upon us, 
| ; 


pray 


let us respect that part of German eiviliza- 
tion that is worthy of respect, whatever the 
German war-machine may do. Let us pre- 
serve in our educational system the study 
of all the foreign languages and all the for- 
eion literatures, for the sake of the contri- 
bution they can make to our own develop- 
ment as a eivilized and intelligent nation. 
Let us never forget, in peace or war, that 
this is America, the ‘‘land where hate should 
die,’’? as Denis McCarthy put it in his in- 
spiring lines: 
This is the land where hate should die, 
No feuds of faith, no spleen of race, 
No darkly-brooding fear should try 
Beneath our flag to find a place. 
Lo, every people here has sent 
Its sons to answer Freedom’s eall, 
Their life-blood is the strong cement 
That builds and binds the nation’s wall. 


This is the land where hate should die,— 
Though dear to me my faith and shrine, 
I serve my country well when I 
Respect beliefs that are not mine. 
He little loves his land who’d east 
Upon his neighbor’s word a doubt, 
Or cite the wrongs of ages past 
From present rights to bar him out! 


This is the land where hate should die! 


This is the land where strife should cease! 
Where dark, suspicious fear should fly 
Before our flag of light and peace. 
Then let us purge of poisoned thought 
That service to the state we give, 
And so be worthy, as we ought, 
Of the great land in which we live! 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

transformation of the London Day Train- 

‘ College into the Institute of Edueation of the 

ersity of London is deseribed in detail, 

ding to the London Times, in a publication 

has been issued to mark the opening of 


w building. 


For thirty years (1902-32) the institute, now 
a central activity of the University of London, 
was a separate entity controlled by the London 
County Couneil. It passed under the control of 
the Senate, through a delegacy, on September 
1, 1932. At present it has 250 students taking 
the course for the 
diploma, and 338 four-year students pursuing 


London (internal) teacher’s 





rree courses at one o1 ther of the colleges 
thin the university There is a division (or 
rT ac ! tr ol thie hn ¢ t¢ iching ) 

re (it er nd researc} oversea divi- 

a on ol cl ‘ development and an- 

f Br h teachir h the exists 
only in embryo form Among the pos 

( oO development ol institute are 

nere eo in the number of enol tudents 
overst provision for interchange and 

( rse with I ropean Countrie mproved 
hacilitie for the study of educational adminis 


hment of a bureau of inquiry 


for the study of Enelish eduea 


and the 


school for the study 


problem organization of “a rea 


rably adequate ol prob 


arising in the teaching of English as a 


) ” 
rn iangvuage. 





W. R. Halliday, chairman of the de legaey, 
ib ifes 
Percy Nunn, first director of the 


historieal sketeh. 


ont a foreword to the report, and Sir T. 


institute, adds 


THE POLISH DIVISION AT THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


PHe Information Service of the International 


Bureau of Edueation in a release sent out de 


scribing the Polish Division of the International 


Kxhibition states that 


it has long recognized how interesting and useful 


a permanent exhibition of public instruction might 
be. Of the many plans for the establishment of an 
International Bureau of Education, evolved during 
the nineteenth century and the early years of the 


twentieth, many made provision for such an exhi 


bition, Henee, when the International Bureau of 
Mduecation moved into the premises of the former 
took the 


The govern 


Secretariat of the League of Nations, it 
opportunity to carry out this project. 
ments represented on the council and the executive 
committee of the bureau, and bearing their share of 
entitled 


or two compartments of the exhibition hall, 


the financial burden, will be permanently 
to one 
where they can set out such exhibits as will make 
known to other nations the present state of educa 
tion in their land and the efforts they are making 


to improve it. 


The Ministry of Publie Instruction of Poland 
Thanks 


Publie Instruction, Professor 


Was the first to organize a compartment. 
to the Minister ot 
Swietosawski, and to the Ministerial Committee 
appointed to set up the exhibits, the Polish Divi- 
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sion is said to be a model of what such a d 
should be. 

The first group consists in educational | 
official 


hooks and specimens of all the magazine 


tion, programs and instructions, 
for children and young people Which are 
Poland. The cor 


collection of the official Journal of the Mn 


ticularly numerous in 
of Public Instruction, beautifully bound b 
pupils ot Polish schools, is to be found 
as well as the official recommendations fon 
ing the various subjects in different: grad 
schools; the official instructions relating t 
cific points of the curriculum; the curri: 
all subjeets in schools of every grade and 
the elaborate statistics drawn up by the S 
ties Division at the ministry which have 
used for the rational and gradual reorganiz 
of the Polish school system; the collection 
edueational review, “Teaching and Educa 
issued by the ministry, in which may be 
a reasoned commentary of the reforms al 
carried out, information on the existing’ st 
the 


education 


edueation throughout country and bhi 


items of news on in other count 
In this first group are found also the prin 
text-books used in urban and rural element 
schools, in secondary schools of all types 
in voeational schools. 

The second group shows the contribut 
Poland to education throughout the world 
conversely, the influence of the great educat 


Polish edu 


tional books of a general character. 


leaders of other countries upon 

The third group is chiefly concerned wit! 
in the school. Five albums of photographs er 
able the visitor to form a very good idea of sc! 
activities in Poland. 

Encouraged by the success of this exhibit, t! 
Polish Ministerial Committee for the exhibit 
is now collecting material for the second co 
allotted to Poland 


temporary exhibitions, to be changed each 


— 


partment and reserve: 
It will be used as a rule in illustration of 01 
the points discussed at the International | 
Public This July, 
example, an exhibition was opened on the 


ference on Edueation. 
ing of geography in elementary and _ seco! 
schools, a point on the agenda of the 1959 
ference. 

Other Ministries of Edueation are now 


izing their compartments in the Permanent !% 
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It is stated that Poland, one ot th 


members and founders of the bureau, 
he first to recognize how constructive is the 


a permanent International Exhibition ot 


Instruction. 


rHE NEW CURRICULUM OF BROWN 
UNIVERSITY 

new curriculum at Brown University to 

roduced in September will provide more 

courses than have hitherto been offered 

der to give students a wider opportunity 

experience In various fields of knowledge. 

ding to an announcement by the univer 


he revision has been made as a result of 
in the requirements for bachelors’ de 


which will become effective next year. 


requirements call for a vearly four-course 


ram of study to replace the present five 


Comprehensive examinations 
to 


program. 


of concentration will be given 


he committee on the curriculum by directing 


nt attention to four courses instead of to 
ring a year hopes to avoid seattering his 


ectual interests and activity over too large 


rea, and to help him to achieve more effee- 


} 


results. The four-course plan is also de- 


d to encourage wider reading in the fields 


which student attention is devoted during a 


indergraduates. 


ter. At the same time the plan will offer 
nany opportunities as the five-course pro 
for aequaintaneeship with a variety of 


of knowledge by providing for more 
organized on a semester basis. The in 
sein the number of semester courses next 


has been arranged by condensing some full- 
courses into half a year, and by dividing 
full-year courses into two independent 
CTs. 
idents will be brought into association with 
‘members of the faculty under the semester 
and also through arrangements for in- 
conferences and round-table discussions. 
new arrangement will emphasize concen- 
in a field of knowledge rather than in a 
ilar department of instruction. 
usolidation and reorganization of the cur 
ar offerings will eliminate approximately 20 
cent. of the number of courses now offered 
Most of the subject-matter, 


ever, will be included in the courses which 
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remain. These courses will be enlarged in scope 
to take into account that each course now offered 
fourth rather than a fifth of a 


will occupy a 


student’s time. 


THE BUDGET OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
REGENTS of the University of California have 
adopted the annual budget for the present aca 
demie year 1939-40, providing for an expendi 
ture of $12,938,736. Of 
or 63.1 per eent., is provided by the State of 
California, $690,116 the United 


$761,137 endowments, 


this sum, $8,165,540, 


comes trom 


States, from gifts and 
and the balance from various sourees, ineluding 
student fees and deposits. 

As usual, the state appropriation is divided 
unequally between the years of the biennium: 
{9 per cent. for the first vear and 51 per cent. 


for the seeond. Sinee the state appropriation 
for the biennium, of which 49 per cent. is dis 
tributed as indieated for the year 1939-40, does 
not equal by $650,000 th 
the regents and recommended by the Governor, 
this budget had to be reduced by approximately 
$305,000. 

Of this amount, $54,000 was met by eliminat 


amount requested by 


ing needed new positions and overdue salary 
inereases, $55,000 by cutting down the amount 
of assistance provided for the teaching staff, 
$136,000 


laboratory 


thus reducing its efficiency,, and by 


making inadequate for 
equipment and supplies and for the replacement 
of obsolete machinery. 
amount to $245,000; 


pecially from student fees, which were not an 


provision 
These — reduetions 
increases in income, es 
ticipated when the biennial budget requests were 
made, aceount for the differenee of $60,000. 

The distribution of the state appropriation to 
the various divisions of the university is as fol 
lows: Berkeley, $3,018,122, 
La Jolla, $59,500; Los Angeles, $1,491,562; Mt. 
Hamilton, $100,138; Riverside, $237,108; San 
$649,641. The of $1,732, 
939 is expended on state-wide activities, such 


Davis, $876,530; 


Francisco, balance 


as the Agricultural Extension Service, which 
are not connected with any campus but with the 


university as a whole. President Sproul points 


out that the amount of state funds expended at 
Berkeley and Los Angeles is almost exaetly pro 
portional to the student enrolment. 


The budget for 1939-40 exceeds by $941,144, 
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or 7.8 per cent. the budget of the preceding 
year, This increase is distributed approximately 
is follows: new academic positions, $138,900; 
new non-academie position $106,680; increase 
in teaching assistants, $44,467; salary restora- 
tior and nereases, $248,496, making the 
amount chargeable to salaries $538,543 Added 
to th $85,754 for general assistance, S172: 
563 tor expe and equipment ind $144,299 
for miscellaneous items including pensions and 
annuiltie nging 


the University Press, ete., bn 
’ 


the million- 


ALLOTMENTS OF THE NATIONAL 
YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 
Youth 


C., providing for the 


ALLOTMENTS of the National Admiunis- 
Washington, D. 


time employ ment of 


tration, 
purt 150,000 students who 


otherwise would be unable to continue their 


education, have been announced. 

To New York City there was allotted $1,592,- 
139, including $708,999 for school aid and $883,- 
440 for college Of this 


amount $13,494,164 has been allotted to sehool 


and graduate students. 
aid and $13,971,155 to the college and eraduate 
aid program 

For students in the state outside New York 
$1,114,086, ineluding 
$534,870 


City the allocation was 


allotments of $579,216 for school and 
for college and graduate aid. 
New Jersey will receive $630,513, of which 


$428.148 will be in school and $202,365 in eol- 
Connecticut 
$129,554 


for college and graduate 


eraduate allotments, and 
the sum of $261,584, 


and $132,030 


lee and 


ineluding for 
school 
students. 
Allotments to 
$67,830 for school aid and $70,200 for college 
and graduate aid; Maryland, $134,819 and $150,- 
120; Massachusetts, $442,437 and $395,550; New 


Hampshire, $46,058 and $72,225; Rhode Island, 


other states ineluded: Maine, 


$68,319 and $68,715, and Vermont, $33,459 and 
$49,680. 
The college and graduate aid quota for each 


state is determined on the basis of 10 per cent. 


of the college enrolment of students between 16 


and 24 years of age, inclusive, as of October 1, 
1938. Institutions participating included 1,650 


colleges and universities and 25,500 secondary 


schools. 
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VACANT POSITIONS IN THE NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The New York that a 
committee of members of the Board of Hie 


Times reports 
Edueation, the City College faculty and al 
has been appointed to seek a candidate fo: 
presideney of the College of the City of \ 
York. 


City College that alumni will have a voice 


This is the first time in the history ot 


selection of a president. 

There will be on the committee three members 
from the board, two from the faculty and 
from the alumni. Representing the board 
be its chairman, Ordway Tead, Charles H. Tutt 
and Dr. Joseph J. Klein. The faeulty repr 
tatives will be chosen next month when co 
reopens. According to a resolution of the b 
either the president of the Associate Alum 
City College or a member designated by } 
will represent the alumni. Henry Neumann, t 
president, is now in Hawaii. 

At present Dr. Nelson P. Mead is acting }1 
He was appointed 


dent of the college. 
September when Dr. Frederick B. Robinson 1 
On December 1° 
last year the resignation of Dr. Robinson 
announced. Teach 
Retirement Fund approved an annual pensio! 
of $9,965 for Dr. Robinson. 


Dr. Mead was designated as acting pre 


a year’s leave of absence. 


Several months ago the 


for an indefinite term, pending the selectior 
This fall he will begin 


second year as acting head of the largest 


, 


a new president. 
nicipal college in the country. Previous!) 
was chairman of the department of history 
Among the administrative positions in_ th 
school system that will remain unfilled owing | 
economies made necessary by reduced appropri 
ations assistant director of evening 
schools, at $8,000 yearly; a $7,500 direetor 0! 


are an 


civies; two assistant directors of reference, 1 
search and statisties, at $7,500 each; a super 
visor of day classes for adults, at $6,500; 

assistant direetor of evening and continu 

schools, at $5,000; an assistant director of le 
at $5,000, 
athleties, at 


tures and visual education, and tw 


$4 Ooo 


inspectors of publie school 
each. 

In addition to these the $8,500 positior 
director of vocational activities, held by Georg 
J. Loewy since 1918, is slated to be discontinu 
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Aneust 31. The post of chief of the fur 


e division, paying $6,300 annually, held by 


rey Leslie, also will cease to exist on that 


\ test ease is being brought against the Board 


dueation by Mr. Loewy, who contends he is 
ed to the job he had before his appoint- 

as voeational direetor. He holds a license 
vocational high sehool prineipalship, and 
Commissioner of Edueation deeides he is 

tled to his former post, he will receive a 
“1(,000 job as prineipal, or $1,500 more than 
present position. Mr. Leshe’s duties are 

be divided among Erie Kebbon, superinten- 

i school buildings; Harold D. Hynds, su 
ntendent of plant operation, and Gustave L. 
Graet, superintendent of school supplies. Mr. 
Leslie was appointed to his post provisionally 
1931 and reeeived his permanent appoint- 


the next year. 


A TRIBUTE TO EDWARD MANDEL 
[ux Boara of Superintendents on July 25 
| tribute at a luncheon held in his honor to 
\ssociate Superintendent Edward Mandel, who 
been a member of the board for the last 
sixteen years and who will retire on August 31, 
rendering fifty-one years of service to the 
New York City schools as teacher, principal, 
rict superintendent and associate superin- 
tribute to Mr. Mandel, whieh will be in- 
rporated in the board minutes, reads: 


Board of Superintendents records its sincere 

egret that Associate Superintendent Edward Man- 

retires after fifty-one years of service in the 

lic school system, sixteen years of which have 
been in the office of associate superintendent. 

ur colleague brought to this board a ripened 

erience born of many years in the office of prin- 


and district superintendent, a keen mind 
led by legal training and a wide knowledge of 
professional staff gained through long identifica- 
n with association activities. These invaluable 
ities were supplemented by a zeal and devotion 
rofessional duties that insured unceasing study 

i mastery of the problems of our profession. 
We make no attempt to outline the many contri- 
tions that our retiring associate has made to the 
clopment of educational law and policy. The 
cial records of this department, the educational 
of the state and especially the teachers’ retire- 
law bear eloquent testimony to his splendid 


Perhaps the outstanding contribution of Asso 
ciate Superintendent Mandel as a member of the 
Board of Superintendents has been his respect for 
and devotion to the traditions of the serviee and 
his defense of the legal authority vested in the pro 
fessional staff. 

We, his associates, regret his retirement. We will 
miss his wisdom and counsel as well as his diligent 
application to the many perplexing problems pre- 
sented to our board. 

As Edward Mandel leaves us and seeks his well 
deserved retirement he carries with him our abiding 
friendship and admiration and the hope that he will 


enjoy many years of health and happiness. 


WILLIAM J. MAYO 

Dr. Wriuuiam J. Mayo, the distinguished 
American surgeon of Rochester, Minnesota, 
who died on July 28, had been a regent of the 
University of Minnesota since January, 1907, 
and was by many years the member ot longest 
service on that board. With his brother, the 
late Charles H. Mayo, he gave $2,000,000 to the 
University of Minnesota in 1915 to establish 
the Mayo Foundation for Graduate Study and 
Researeh in Medicine, the first elinieal graduate 
endowment in medicine in this country. To this 
the brothers added some $560,000 in 1934. The 
income is used to maintain an average number 
of 275 fellows in medicine at Rochester and 
Minneapolis. All are doctors of medicine from 
Class A medical schools in this country and 
abroad. 

Dr. Mayo was intensely interested in the prob- 
lems of edueation, especially medical education, 
in which field he advoeated broad programs 
emphasizing the educational value of travel and 
observation for faculty members. He was a 
constant supporter of the best salaries and 
working conditions that an institution eould 
afford for its faculty members. 

A regular attendant at meetings of the Board 
of Regents, Dr. Mayo refused during the entire 
thirty-two years of his incumbeney to aeeept 
the travel expense from home to Minneapolis 
that the law allows the regents as their only 
compensation. For many years he and Mrs. 
Mayo made it a practice to entertain the regents 
and deans of the university each fall aboard 
their boat, North Star, on the upper Missis 
sippi River, and the intimate social contacts 
thus established often proved helpful in the 
smooth conduct of the institution. It provided 
a better understanding between members of the 
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HONORARY DEGREES TO BE CON- 
FERRED BY COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

Kart BALDWIN, formerly Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, and M. Edouard Herriot, pres) 
dent of the French Chamber of Deputies and 
formerly Premier of Franee, will receive the 
ate of laws from Columbia University at 
a speci | convocation in the rotunda of the Low 
Memorial Library at 2:45 p.m., on Tuesday, 
Angust 15 The honorary degree of doctor of 
letters will be conferred on Dr. Fred Clarke, 
professor of education at the University of Lon 
don, and on Dr. John Murray, principal of the 


University College of the South West. of En 


The four recipients will address the Con; 
on Edueation for Democracy, meeting at Ti 
ers College on August 15, 16 and 17, “to fix « 
eation’s responsibility for the defense and 
vance ol democracy.” President Nicholas \ 
ray Butler, of Teachers College, Columbia | 
versity, is honorary chairman of the cong 
and Dean William F. Russell is chairman. 

Lord Baldwin will address the congres 
Wednesday evening, August 16, at a dinn 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria devoted to the 
ject, “Democracy at Work.” 

M. Herriot will speak the next evening at 
closing session of the congress, at a public 
meeting in Carnegie Hall. He will give 


address in French, and copies of an En 


translation will be distributed to the audien 


Professor Clarke, who was visiting prot: 


of edueation at Columbia in the spring of 1929, 


and Dr. Murray will give addresses on the oper 


ing day of the congress. Dr. Murray also 
address a general meeting at 3:30 P.M. in 
university gymnasium, and Professor Clark 
speak in the evening at a dinner for official ci 


gates and guests. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Homer VANDERBLUE, an alumnus and for 
many Vears a member of the faculty of North 
western University, has been appointed pro 
fessor of economies and dean of the School of 
Commeree, Dr. Vanderblue sueeeeds Dean Fred 
LD. Fage, Jr, who will take office in September 
as viee-president of the university and dean of 
faculties. 

Morner THOMAS AQuINAS has been ap 
po nted dean of the College of New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Mother Ignatius, formerly dean, has been 
appointed vice president of the eollege. 

THe Rev. WiuuiAM J. KENEALY, S.J., for 
merly professor of Latin at the Graduate School 
ot Boston College, has become dean of the School 
of Law. Father Kenealy sueceeds Henry E. 
Foley, formerly Boston corporation counsel, who 
remains on the faculty. Included among the 
professor recently appointed at the college are: 
the Rev. Franeis Flaherty, S.J 9 philosophy ; the 
Rev. Joseph P. Fox, S.J., edueation; the Rev. 


John E Murphy, S.J., literature and history; 


the Rey. Stephen A. Shea, S.. 


. history, an 
Rev. Michael J. Harding, S. 


- 
J., philosophy 


Dr. EpGar M. Foutin, formerly dean ot 
law taeulty at the University of Prague, Czec! 
Slovakia, has been appointed professor in 
department of law at the College of Willi 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. He will 


courses in criminal law and criminology : 


as in jurisprudence and in the history 
philosophy of law. 


Dr. Ropert W. DEsMonD, professor of ) 
nalism in the Medill Sehool of Journalis: 
Northwestern University, has been appoint 
professor of journalism at the Universit) 
California, Berkeley, for the present acade 


vear, He sueceeds the late Professor Charle> 


H. Raymond. 


Dr. JOHN E. ENGLEKIRK, JR., associate 


fessor of Spanish at the University of \ 


Mexico, has been appointed associate proles- 


and acting head of the department of Sp 
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College of Arts and Sciences of Tulane Dr. FrepERIC P. WOELLNER, professor of edu 
\ cation at the University of California at Los 
FRANCIS J. BOWMAN has resigned as asso Angeles, is serving as a member of the Los An 
ae teenie Serviee Commissio 
fessor of history at the State Collece gveles Civil Serviee Commission. 
Washington, Pullman, to accept a similar AT the commencement exere:ses of Kenvon 
at the University of Southern Cali College the degree of doetor of laws was con 
Dr. Bowman has been for nine years ; ferred on Dr. John S. P. Tatlock, professor ot 
er of the faculty of the State College of — Enelish at the University of California at 
for Berkeley. 
EpYy : > os a rn r ke Thy ) . } 
x, JosepH S. Rovcek, of New York Univ Dr. GrorGeE Marruew Durcner, Hedding 
} P inte eajyets ‘ofessor of . : ° ys 
been appointed assistant professor ot professor of history at Wesleyan University, re 
ences at Hotstra College, Hempstead, ceived the degree otf doetor of letters at = the 


Island, N. Y. 


Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa., new 
ntments inelude Dr. Edward E. Anderson, 
or of Dr. Agnes 
physician and professor of hygiene; 
Dr. Robert N. Walker, assistant professor 


psychology ; Brown, 


ation. Six months’ leave has been granted 
fics Louise Holeomb, professor of psychology 
osophy, and to Miss Elizabeth F. Rogers, 


ssor of history. 


HeLeEN Dwicut REID, associate professor 
ry and government at the University ot 
. has retired in order to spend her entire 

n research. She has been on leave of ab 


ring which time she has been in Wash- 


Kf. THomas, head of the department of 
es of the Technical College, Swansea, has 
appointed director of education for Cae 


nsnire. 


Henry F. Grapy, of California, vice- 
the U. S. 
nominated to sueceed Dr. Francis B. Sayre 
istant Secretary of State. 
short time lecturer at the College of the 

New York and at Columbia University. 


rman of Tariff Commission, has 


Dr. Grady was 


Rev. Dr. Forrest L. Knapp, formerly 
tor ot field administration for the Interna- 
Couneil of Religious Edueation, has been 
ed associate seeretary of the World’s Sun 
School Association. He will be associated 
the Rev. Dr. Robert M. Hopkins, general 


tarv. 


Hudson, Ohio, has 
the 


McPuHErRsonN, of 


ppointed head master of Kingsley 


Ol, Essex Fells, N. J. 





commencement exercises ol 


Meadville, Pa. 


Allegheny College, 


Dr. CHARLES L. Spain, deputy superintendent 


of sehools of Detroit, Mich., completed fifty 
years of service in the publie schools when he re 
tired at the close of the school year. According 
to the School Board Journal, Dr. Spain, who 
entered the sehool system in 1901, has worked in 
every department of the school system, includ 


Ing 


the experimental, the instructional and the 
administrative. Among his major contributions 
are his assistance in planning and developing 
the 


and 


‘ 


the intermediate schools, advaneement ot 


edueational measurement the establishment 
of functionally planned sehool buildings in the 


city of Detroit. 


A TRIBUTE to the “distinetive character” of 
the service of James H. Harris, retiring super 
intendent of schools of Pontiac, Mich., was paid 
the of 
adopted upon his resignation. The resolution, 


Harold L. Blackwood, 


presented at a board meeting which followed a 


by board edueation in a resolution 


read by President was 


small dinner party in honor of Mr. Harris. 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. Marion Talbot, dean 
emeritus of women of the University of Chicago, 
was given on her eighty-first birthday on July 31 
hy the Chicago Chapter of the American Asso 
of Women. <A_ fellowship 
fund of $40,000 raised by the Illinois branch of 


ciation University 


the association, to which the Chicago chapter 
contributed $10,000, was presented at the dinner. 


Dr. WALTER F. 
perintendent of 


DeEXTER, California state su 


Instruction, has been 


public 
awarded the Order of Carlos Manuel de Cespedes 
by Cuba. 
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Bert CiLarrR RiLey, otf the niversity of 
| orida, Wa elected pre dent ot the National 
ly e) Kxter ym Association it recent 
‘ el nin Berkeley, Calt 

JAMES HIAMPTON KIRKLAND, for torty five 
vears chancellor of Vanderbilt University, chan- 
cellor eme l ince July 1, 1937, died on August 
5 at the age of seventy-nine veat 

Dr. Burtis Burk BREESE, emeritus protessor 
ol p vehology at the Un versity of Cincinnati, 


a ly 31 at the age of seve nty two years. 
When Dr 


been a professor at the 


died on 
Breese retired two years ago he had 
mniversity for thirty- 


three years 

Dr. FrepeRICK ILENRY WILKENS, professor of 
Gierman at 
29 Ile wa 
have become professor emeritus on September 1, 


He had taught 


New York University, died on July 
seventy-three years old, and was to 


at the university since 1903. 


Dr. JAMES Darius DILLINGHAM, who retired 
In 1935 atten 


Newtown Hig 


on Augu t3 


thirty-four years as principal of 
School in New York City, died 
He would have been seventy-four 


August 18. 


years old on 


1919 librarian of 


Rochester, died on August 4, 


DONALD B. GILCHRIST, since 
the University ot 


aged forty-seven years. 
Ropert Voss, for the la 

for the Board of 

Rochester, N. Y., died on July 30. 


three years director 


of e@uidance Education of 


Dr. EK. E. SCHWARZTRAUBER, who served as 


director of the School for Workers in Industry 
of the University of Wiseonsin until it was dis- 
continued when its state appropriation expired 
on July 1, will make a study of workers’ edu- 
cation in the United States during the coming 
year for the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 


vancement of Teaching. 


Dr. Bernuor RisskoG, superintendent of 
schools in Oslo, Norway, has arrived in the 
United States for a brief visit to study the 


publie school systems. 

Dr. WALTER DILL 
the presideney of Northwestern University in 
August 4 
address at the summer session of 
Athens. The 


the Rey. 


Scorr, who retired from 


June, gave on the commencement 


Ohio Univer- 
baccalaureate address 


Melbourn 


sity, was 


given by Evans Aubrey, 
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general secretary of the Baptist Union of G 


Britain and Ireland. 


ANNOUNCEMENT of a university bureau 
rovernment research to serve as a clearing | 
for local and state problems was made at 
second annual Institute of Publie Affairs at 
The bu 
under supervision of the department of goy 


University of New Hampshire. 
ment, will pool the information of various 
nicians of the university and state officia 
units in the solution ot 


assist 


government 
ministrative problems. It will supply infon 
tion in regard to municipal sanitation, zo: 
personnel, public education, and will draft mod 
laws and ordinanees. It will also give in-sery 
training by conducting classes among gov 
ment employees. 

STUDENT personnel activities and administ 
Bethany Coll 
West Virginia, next year in the Council of G 
Personnel. This council 
Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, dean 
personnel, who has been the chief personn 
Other mem! 
will be Florence M. Hoagland, academie ad\ 
for women; B. R. Weimer, dean of the fac 


tion will be eoordinated at 


danee and will bi 


headed by 


officer at Bethany since 1929. 


Dr. S. S. Jacob, college physician; George | 
Hettler, executive secretary in charge of fi: 

cial aids; D. EK. 
W. E. 


edueation. 


Stevens, college pastor, 
3oettcher, assistant professor of phys 


DukE UNIversITy has established a colleg 
engineering, with Professor William H. Ha 
chairman of the former division of engineeri! 
as dean. The new college, which will begin its 
first session in the fall, is the third to be set 
the university, the other two being Trinity ( 
lege for undergraduate men and the Woman’ 
College. It will have a complete quadrang| 
its own, with three laboratory buildings and 
dormitory. In addition to a faeulty of tw 
professors teaching strictly engineering subjects, 
the college will have an associate faculty 
twenty members for the instruction of non-eng 


neering subjects. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made under 


direction of Associate Superintendent Ja 
Greenberg for free in-service courses for 1 


There wi! 


be more than a hundred such eourses beginning 


ers in the schools of New York City. 
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September. They have been designed not 
for teachers in the elementary, junior high, 
hich and voeational schools, but also for 
various special subjects. Last term 

vere thirty-three officially sponsored in 
ce courses which teachers could take to meet 
equirement of the Board of Superintendents 
thirty-hour course each year to qualify fon 
ial salary increment. Next autumn three 


as many courses will be available. 


following resolution was adopted at the 
meeting of the American Laryngological 

ation: 
WHEREAS, it has become evident that in many 
inities and rural districts little or no attention 
been paid by school authorities to disabilities 
g children, especially those resulting from 

rs of vision, hearing and speech; be it 
That the American Laryngological As 
m approves and recommends the provision 
funds by foundations and other appropriate 
es to carry out adequate programs for the 
tion of visual, hearing and speech deficiencies 
h constitute a handicap or a threatened handi 
hool ehildren, and for providing through 
eration of qualified specialists and of state, 
medical societies 


ind local appropriate 


care for indigent and underprivileged 
who may be afflicted or threatened with 


ndicaps. 
lure Exeeutive Board of the Horace H. Rack 
Sehool of Graduate Studies of the Univer 
of Michigan has made the use of the micro 
process one of the permissible methods ot 
iblishing doetoral theses, others being publica 
in book or monograph form or in a repu 
The approval of the doctoral 
¢ ‘tee is required in each ease in which pub 


ble journal. 


cation by microfilm is proposed, and the dis 
tation, before being microfilmed, must be put 
It is 
required that the original negative be preserved 


a form satisfactory to the committee. 


i sate depository, and that a positive copy be 
An abstract of 
e dissertation is to be prepared for circulation, 
‘th library eards, to leading libraries, journals 
University Microfilms, of 

4 y 2 ° . - 
Ann Arbor, is offering sueh a service at a charge 


$15. In eases in which a large circulation is 


laced in the General Library. 


d bibhographies. 


expected, this method permits a graduate 
student to seeure adequate publication of his 
esis at a much-reduced eost. 
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$1,000 


funds subseribed late last year by teachers and 


A CONTRIBUTION of from the relief 
other employees of the St. Louis Board of Edu 
eation has been made to the fund for improve 
maintenance of the Shaw’s Garden 


ment and 


Arboretum at Gray Summit. It was taken from 
an unalloeated balanee of the subseriptions on 
authority of a committee of supervisors, prin 
cipals and teachers. Superintendent of Instrue 
tion Henry J. Gerling, in transmitting the check 
to Dr. George T. Moore, director of the garden, 
stated that many persons in the sehool system 
disturbed over the 


had been greatly garden's 
Db . z 


financial stringeney. He said the expansion of 
its aetivities deserved general publie encourage 
ment and that the teaching staff had a particular 
interest in the garden’s welfare, as thousands of 
school children visited it annually for study. 
THE 
Brooklyn Botanie Garden for the year 1938 


twenty-eighth annual report of the 


records the celebration, last November, of 
twenty-five years of elementary education at 


The 


reeords show an attendanee at classes and lee- 


the garden for children and their teachers. 


tures, during this period, of more than 1,500, 
000; it has reached a maximum of about 110,000 
a year, of which about half represents pupils 
brought from the city schools in classes by their 
teachers for instruction by instructors at the 
garden, and the remainder represents attendance 
at leetures, garden walks and other classes or- 
The work 
was organized and has been carried on through 


ganized independently of the schools. 


out the entire twenty-five-year period by Miss 
Ellen Eddy Shaw, under the general supervision 
of Dr. C. Stuart Gager, director of the garden. 
During 1938 contributions of more than $8,500 


were received as the nueleus of an endowment 


fund for this work. 

In an effort to stimulate interest in forestry 
City 
Board of Edueation, with the assistance of the 


among school children, the Greensboro 
North Carolina Division of Forestry, is starting 
a school forest on lands adjacent to one of the 
Greensboro publie schools. Ten thousand short 
leaf pine seedlings from the state forest nursery 
have been planted on a 30-acre tract, and plans 
eall for the eventual planting of 100,000 trees 
on some 200 acres of available land adjacent to 
The state for 


school 


the several city publie schools. 


division will assist the board in 


estry 
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caring | he fore nd also pla stage 
dqdemonstratior ana educational exhibits to 
t | ( ere “none school children. Later 
he divi n of Torestry hopes that othe school 
I a ] ¢ iblish sehool torest 
Tue Ohio Conservation Edueation Program 
made a compilation of faetual source ma- 
erial and tentative unit plans and suggestions 
relating to the conservation and restoration of 
natural resources. This material is primarily 


for the use of teachers. It is graded and ar 
in grades 1-12 in- 


ranged that it may be used 


elusive. The teaching units are so written that 
the organized material presented can be used 
readily in  conneetion with the subjeets now 
offered in elementary and secondary school 
courses. It is presented to the teacher with 


+ 


the hope that the suggestions and plans given 


may stimulate the making of other plans espe- 


cially adapted to loeal situations. In setting 
up a statewide program it 1s pointed out that 
it is impossible to make plans that will exactly 
local situations, henee the 


fill the needs of all 


material submitted is in no way rigid in content. 

The reports that education 
vets the greater share of the proceeds trom taxes 
Milwaukee. 


which inelude fire and police proteetion, 


Chicago Tribune 


in the General city pur- 


city ot 
poses, 
public health and the public services given and 
the municipality, come next. 


12.1 the 
This has been broken down 


administered by 


Kdueation aeceounts for per cent. of 


whole, or $9,051,572. 
further to show that the publie schools will get 


$5,445,973, the continuation sehool $1,206,868, 


econstruetion $612,811, soeial eenters $528,922, 


repairs $760,811 and the trade school $496,487. 
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20.4 


budget is included, a total sum of $5,025,06; 


Under general purposes, per cent. ot 


This also ineludes street hehting and maint 
nanee, ashes and garbage collection, the lb 
and museum maintenanee and numerous mi! 
activities. 

The School Board Journal. 


school board of Museatine, lowa, has adopt 


ACCORDING to 


new plan which was recently outlined by Sup 
A. A. Johnson, governing the 
tendanee of teachers at conventions. Unde) 


rules, if three fourths of the personnel of 


intendent 


signify their intention to attend a conye: 
then the 


Should less than that number sign, all the 
S} 


staff 
tion, schools will be closed for 
days. 
schools will continue in session as usual. 
three fourths of the number attend, those 
do not participate will be required to repo. 
their sehool as usual and devote the two- 
period to such work as grading papers, planni 
lessons and other classroom duties. 

Epucation by phonograph will be given a 
trial in South Carolina, under the auspices of 
the University of South Carolina division of e) 
tension. W. H. Ward, director of the exten 
sion division, stated that the Committee on Ss: 
entifie Aids to Learning, of whieh Presid 
James B. 


chairman, had agreed to make available to 


Conant, of Harvard University, 

state without charge several sets of two groups 
of recordings for use in elementary scl 

These transeription groups, one consisting 0! 
forty elementary seienee reeords and the othie1 
of six art appreciation records, are said to hav 
Rocheste 


been used with marked suecess in 


N. \ ee schools. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


PERSONNEL ASPECT OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL SELECTION 


Two discussions on the subject of vocational! 


THE 


choices in college appeared almost coincidentally 
in periodical publications last spring. Each was 
written by a man established and competent as 
an authority in the field. 

In The Rotarian tor May, 1938, Dr. Henry C. 
Link, director of the Psychological Service Cen- 
ter in New York City and an accepted authority 
on many phases of applied psychology, presents 
arguments in behalf of a point of view which he 


defines as a “point of view in which many psy- 


chologists believe—namely, that a college educ: 
tion is not justified unless a boy or girl has som 
definite vocation in mind. That is, vocatior 
major subject to be studied should be de 
upon before a boy or girl goes to college. E 

a wrong choice, it is believed, is better than 
choice at all.” 

In ScHoot AND Society for May 14, 1938, D 
E. Donald Sisson, of Wesleyan University, in «is 
cussing the predictive value of vocational ¢! 
of college students, quotes with approval Pres 
dent H. M. Wriston’s point of view in his book 
on “The Nature of a Liberal Arts College” 
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early voeational 


‘The insistence ot an 
The 
to hold his 


may be 


misleading. student should bi 


on the 


n abeyance.... It 


voeational 
that the 


dea of confining one’s studies to a major 


contrary, 


the last two vears 1s out of place in the 
rts college.” 
conflict of authoritative opinion in its 
r coincidence presents unavoidably funda 
questions of educational and voeational 
At present each high-school student 
either make his voeational choice immedi 
hy training for industry or trade at the 
high 
ne for college; universities in turn are 


school or postpone the choice by 

students on two bases, on the liberal 
which definitely postpones consideration 
vocational implications of college educa- 
on the professional or pre-professional 
involves a voeational dedication at 
Dr. Link’s article calls atten- 


the fact that the boy who shirks the deci- 


which 


drifts without motivation into the liberal 


ege; perhaps as many more dynamic 
throw their crutches too 


auais 


away 


ce these crucial points of decision exist, 


the individual with his peculiar equip- 


t of gifts and handicaps determine the flood- 


his opportunity? Should he for his own 


nterests concentrate on a voeational foeus 


e end of high school, at college entrance or 


ege graduation? But this problem is more 

poser for the individual eaught in the 
s; for the purposes of the professions and 
nmunity as a whole who should most ad- 


reously leave high school for the trades, 
‘-hould strike for a professional education 


who should postpone his decision until he 


absorbed the full benefits of the pure liberal 


The selection of individuals for 
irious levels of educational endeavor is an 
tional personnel problem on a country-wide 


present the colleges are proceeding on the 
r comfortable theory that the preliminary 

present an adequate system of elimina- 
that the intellectual capacities of the minor- 
hich deliver them on the college doorstep 
it them over selective entrance tests are the 


assurance of a socially and individually 
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satisfactory adjustment atter college. Is this 
machinery the best we can devise to deliver the 
potentially most capable phys qian to the medical 
school and the potentially most educable indi 
vidual through the hberal arts college to a status 
where his four years of happy comradeship with 
ideas can bring social or individual returns? Or 
are our undiseruminating edueational elevators 
discharging haphazard groups at each level with 
resulting confusion on the stairways? 

A partial formulation of the same problem 
was set forth in a statement by Professor Har 
old F. Clark, of Columbia University, to a stu 
dent eonference in Oxtord, Ohio, last winte 
when he estimated that in 1936 400,000 young 
men and women leaving school selected the pro 
lite-work, that 200,000 of 


made a definite attempt to enter the chosen fields 


fessions as a these 
and that 87,500, one in five of the original aspir 
ants, sueceeded in entering on the first stages 
of professional education. 

The problem needs only to be stated in this 
way to suggest the madequacy of the present 
solutions offered by either general or vocational 
that 
education in 


education. It is undeniable students are 


discontinuing their formal high 
school or at its end who would be better material 
for the professional school or the liberal arts col 
lege than are numbers of the present students. 
At its worst it represents a dangerous failure 
of the educational system to select and prepare 
the most suitable material for social advance; at 
its best it represents a state of opportunity which 
falls far short of democratic ideals. 

[t is: Dr. 


these selective processes in their earlier stages 


Link’s realization of the failure ot 


which occasions his dissatisfaction; his remedy 
is to restrict college opportunities to those who 
have already achieved a vocational motivation. 
It is Dr. Sisson’s realization that presumably 
the most adequate type of education yet devel 
oped in this country is the broad liberal arts 
study capped by special vocational training in 
graduate school or industry; his remedy would 
he to make this type of education accessible to 
all who have the general intellectual ability to 
profit from it. Neither of these gentlemen has 
diagnosed the problem for the enormous task it 
is, that of working out practical ways and means 
ot determining objectively the abilities of every 


boy or girl in the school system, and of devising 














methods for fitting the educational program to 


the potentialities, great or small, of each indi- 


vidual. Only in this way can we provide a 
reasonable certainty that the opportunities which 


college offers are reserved for those who ean best 


profit. 

In terms of technical personnel] procedures the 
problem phrases itself at once as a gigantic task 
n testing and placement. Its magnitude is clear 
from the facet! that in 1934 there were approxi- 


mately six million students in the high schools 


of the country, of whom one million were gradu- 
ating. This one million represents the survivors 
of three million children who entered the fifth 
grade of the elementary schools. Over a million 
students were in the colleges and universities, 
and presumably this number has now increased, 
of whom one hundred and fifty thousand were 
graduating and presumably as many more drop- 
ping out with their work unfinished. If a testing 
program should commence in the final year of 
high sehool and continue to the last year of 
college, over two million students would be in- 


volved in its It the school system 
took any responsibility for the scientific place- 


ment of its students as they leave school, at least 


processes. 


200,000 college students, a half million high- 
school seniors and more than a million publie- 
school culls must be given placement aid each 
year. 

To find any parallel for such a task one must 
go to the work of the Committee on Classification 
of Personnel of the United States Army during 
the year 1917-1918, when more than ten thou- 
sand agents of the committee classified 3,600,000 
enlisted men in the Army and made 1,191,500 
assignments. But army testing was confined 
mainly to intelligence ratings and to the deter- 
mination of eonerete skills and experience, and 
tests could be given briefly and often in large 
groups. Assignments were to specifie organiza- 
tions where needs were definite and to whose pur- 
skills onee ascertained could be allotted 
with confidence. The objective was a temporary 
one for the duration of the war, and final adjust- 
ments which might be satisfactory to the indi- 
vidual were secondary to the development of a 


poses 


temporarily efficient army. The expenses were 


borne by the extraordinary war budgets. 


1U. S. Office of Edueation, quoted from ‘‘Chi- 
eago American Almanac,’’ 1938, p. 284. 
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The task of testing and placement in the se} 
system, while perhaps comparable in magnit 
is far more complex in that it would require 
testing of immature intelligences, interests 
aptitudes for more permanent and less cle 


defined There are no quantit 


tables of the organizational needs of society 


purposes. 
whole. As to the essential thoroughness of 
testing, Dr. Link’s statement is relevant. “Syel 
tests, when selected and given by competent | 
chologists, take from eight to fifteen ho 
There is no two-hour canned testing prog 
for vocational guidance approved by prot 
sional psychologists.” 

These considerations give a hint of the phys 
cal machinery which would be essential for th 
task. 


nism in connection with the edueational syst; 


The prospect of installing such a me 


is appalling. 

But this mountain of a problem is al 
under attack by a thousand independent erosions 
Testing programs for college entrance, including 
efforts to correlate the work of high schools and 
colleges in this field, the development of unitary 
records between high school and college, colles 
placement programs, high-school guidance and 
testing programs, personnel research on su 
fundamental problems as the measurement oi! 


interests, as the persistence of interests over 
years of adolescence, as the measurement of apt 
tudes and of the permanence of aptitudes, as 
the relationship of interest and aptitudes, tli 
research looking toward the provision and 
provement of specific tests of various kinds, thi 
publication of the results of individual diagnostic 
experiments, the cooperative plans of teclinic: 
education, such as those in foree at Antioch C 
lege or the University of Cincinnati, the develo; 
ment of faculty advising and other form- 
edueational, vocational and personal counseling, 
the publications of guides to personnel proc 
dures and personnel administration, the develop- 
ment of systems of individualized education, ex- 
periments such as the General College at the 
University of Minnesota, and other individual 
or institutional efforts are all eating away at thi 
problem with increasing effectiveness. The tota 
accomplishment must be substantial, even though 
it is difficult to estimate in the mass because 0! 
the indirect and uncoordinated character of t! 
attacks. What is needed now is the engineering 
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n which will be able to grasp the problem 
hole and to assign to each of these attack- 
ams its function. 
m what quarter may we look for this direct- 
ntelligence? Individual or composite, it 
stand at a vantage point high enough to 
the whole field of the problem, trom 
the component elements can be viewed as 
; in the strategy of a unified attack rather 
s technical problems of any one phase of 
ons. Until the various partial groups 
ruggling with the preliminary difficulties 
ze the tremendous extent of the problem 
nite to build up this vantage point it ean 
exist, as the plumbers, electricians, masons 
engineers must unite in drawing the blue- 
ts before the builder can start construction. 
in its approach this intelligence must be 
ented educationally in that it must reconcile 
old antagonisms of voeational and liberal 
tions from the primary school to the uni- 
, socially in that the task implies a planned 
economy, scientifically in that suecess de- 
ds objective analysis of the individual and 
occupational environment to which the 
dual in his millions may be destined. Its 
poses will perhaps be born of a marriage ot 
educational personnel movement with the 
osophy of the planned economy. 
lt is possible that a combination of industrial 
educational associations may cooperate in 
viding the opportunity for some able com- 
itee or individual to study the situation, or ¢ 
educational foundation may provide the 
tial finances, but it is more probable that the 
ual government is the only agency broad 
ch in its scope to cover all informational 
ces, to authorize the research and the experi- 
necessary to this coordinated ap- 
ach. Such an inventory of the country’s 
ets in the capabilities of its youth and such a 
hilization of these assets for their most effec- 
e application would be an undertaking com- 
rable in its magnitude to the most ambitious 


tation 


entures of a 
« of more potential value. 
\ 


We should be grateful to Dr. Link and Dr. 
son for the suggestion of a more universal 


project-seeking government, 


ony in which their diseordant notes ean be 
' advantageously reconciled. 
E. LYMAN 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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NEGRO YOUTH AND THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM 


Negro youth meets to face the future 
united in the pur 


thought 
fully, courageously, realistically; 
pose of guaranteeing for themselves in the present- 
here-and-now opportunities for a healthful and 
productive life. 

Wirt this declaration ringing in their ears 
603 Negro youth—trom twelve to seventy years 
of age—met on April 28, 29 and 30 in Birming- 
ham, Ala., for the third All-Southern Negro 
Youth Congress to center their attention upon 
The del gates rep- 
resented 96 that 
750,000 persons and minister indirectly to over 
3,000,000 young Negroes throughout the South- 
land. For 


examined the status of Negro youth in our 


the building of a New South. 


organizations serve direetly 


three busy days they critically 
American democracy in eight panels under the 
following topies: (1) The Eeonomie Status of 
Negro Youth; (2) Citizenship Rights; (3) Edu- 
eation; (4) The Role of Religion in the Life of 
Negro Youth; (5) The Problems of Rural Youth; 
(6) Peace and Internal Affairs; (7) The Devel 
opment of a Cooperative Relationship with 
Southern White Youth; and (8) Special Prob 
lems of Negro Youth. 

“The official proceedings of the Third All- 
Southern Negro Youth Congress” has recently 
been released in which the findings of each panel 
are briefly summarized. Because the cireulation 
of this bulletin will be somewhat restricted; be- 
cause of the possibility that the very important 
findings of the panel on education will not reach 
those educational frontiersmen who strive for 
equality of opportunity for America’s children 
irrespective of hue of skin, texture of hair or 
conditions of birth; and because Negro youth 


world to know that it is not eom- 


wishes the 
placent about this inequality of opportunity 
which the world’s greatest democracy apparently 
condones; the resolutions and recommendations 
of the panel on education are presented. 


RESOLUTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
PANEL ON EDUCATION 

Whereas, We, The Panel on Edueation of the 

Third Annual All-Southern Negro Youth Congress, 

make known our faith in the ideals of democracy 

as the form of government most likely to bring all 

the people the maximum of happiness and security; 


and 
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1 ae i inciples 

to include all minor groups de 

, j ma progran to insure that all 
nd lults develoy n int re under 

I ce problems 1 t ng democracy 
rt nderstar g a efforts 
juraging and initiating the changes in society 
! for the realization of these 
crat ideals. We, the Panel on Education, 
ng resolutions an ecommenda 
Re hat we recognize that there exists 
theoretical justification for the education 

f minor ipart from the ma in a 
demoerac ind, since the social order in 
ch we live ignores this fundamental prin- 
ciple of non-segregation, we demand equality 


educational opportunities for all citizens. 
Resolved, that the Third Annual All-Southern 


Negro Youth Congress conscientiously urges 
Negro edueators, both administrators and 
teachers 


To erystalize and develop a philosophy of 


education to provide for the integrating 
of Negroes into American democracy ; 

I lo initiate a dynamie functional pro 
gram for the education of Negroes; 


lo acknowledge that continual growth in 


professional interest, enthusiasm, knowl- 
edge and social perspective are the most 
fundamental prerequisites for pedagog 
ieal efficiency; and 

their 


the 


utilize energies 


ideals of 


d) To unceasing|y 


toward the achievement of 


demoeraey. 


Resolved, that all teachers who are eligible 


to vote immediately become registered and 


through organized effort these teachers make 
their the the 


ballot for the benefit of all the citizenry; and 


communities aware of use of 


Be it further Resolved, that teacher training 
institutions initiate a program of citizenship 
training for all prospeetive teachers and that 
in all schools students be allowed to partici- 
pate in school government to the extent that 
miniature democracies be established through 
which the following objectives may be 
a) To aequaint pupils with the machinery, 


duties, and responsibilities of the indi- 


vidual in a democracy ; 

(b) To develop qualities of good leadership 
and follower-ship; and 

¢) To afford pupils here and now the oppor- 

a democratie organiza- 


tunity to live in 
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tion thus giving them the opportu: 


practice with satisfaction the lift 
good citizen. 


V. Be it 


Fletcher-Thomas 


Resolved, that the Ha 
Bill for Federal subs 


Public Education be endorsed by this 


further 


a telegram be sent 
Youth € 
Edueat 


its favorable report of 


Congress and that 


diately, in the name of the 


to the Senate Committee on 


Labor urging 


and its active support of this bill on tl 


of the Senate. 
The following recommendations are offer 


1. That the Third All-Southern Negro Yout! 
gress urges all American Negroes to a 
thesis 
(a) That as a minority group we must | 

complacency and recognize that chang: 
inevitable ; 

That 

political, and economic crusaders who 

turb their 


the fundamental tenents of democracy; a 


(b) Negroes must rally to those s 


the status quo with clam 

That the Negro must give more than m 

“lip service’’ to their desire for full At 

ican citizenship-rights. 

2. That all teachers and teacher-organizations g 
their full pledged, active, and monetary s 
to all organizations now engaged in efforts 
obtain the equalization of the distribut 
funds for education. 

3. That the Executive Committee appoint ai 
eation Commission of three members to b 
gated (1) The responsibility of placing 

effect the recommendations of the panels of t 

and the previous Congresses; and (2) To se1 

as a co-ordinating body to distribute and 
seminate these materials pertinent to the ed 


tion of Negroes. 


In his examination of the educational sysie1 
the Negro youth has found that a dual system 
education violates all the fundamental tenets 
Although he listens attentively 


nm? 


the verbiage of our patriots who endlessly | 


democracy. 


the foundations of American democracy, he w' 
ders what brand of democracy will justify 
state, fairly typical of any one of the ten ~ 
ern states, spending, in 1935-36, $46.30 tor eve! 
white child in the state in average daily 
dance and only $13.07 for every colored ch 
average daily attendance.” If segregat 
must have, let us stop starving “Ham” to 1 
“Shem” and “Japeth.” 

The young Negro to all outward appea 
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In Spite 


cepted his educational heritage. 
seeming indifference, Negro youth has 
ngulfed by the tide of social-change that 
ised all youth to express a questioning 
le and skepticism toward the judgment ot 
nservative or rather their reactionary 
\s the young Negro contemplates the 

t of educational opportunity, the following 
es are inevitable: Although Negro Eduea 
an accomplished fact, what has been and 
- to be its philosophy? Is it to be the 
by which young American blacks are in 
nated to accept the status quo? Is it an 
ent to be employed by a minority to per 
tself living within a majority? Is edu 
egregation a temporary thing to pass 

the apparent elevation of the Negro to a 
uparable with the whites? These ques 
re not new; in faet, they are as old as the 
an. To-day they stand as a distinct 
re to all Americans without regard for 
hey can not much longer remain unan 
Negro youth feels that his edueation 


motivated toward the acceptance of the 


quo. We beheve, however, that in the 
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Negro school we possess an instrument or a tool 
which might be utilized to destroy the régime 
The 


Negro school should exist for no other purpose 


that perpetuates a dual educational system. 


than providing for the integration of Negroes 
into American democracy. We urge edueators 
both white and black—to initiate such a dynamic 
functional program for the education of not only 
Negroes but all American minorities. 

Negro youth 


less obstacles 


though confronted with count 
cherish the hope that they will 
not long be excluded from enjoying full member 
ship in the American family. Their ambitions 
are vividly erystallized in the following: 


We want to build an America which provides 


ull individuals, regardless of race, equal opportu 
nity to participate in all relationships of life. We 
which there will be no racial 


want an America in 


barriers. Race prejudice prevents the development 


of the best qualities in an individual and in a 
nation. 
CARLTON B. GoopLerr 
Vice-Chairman, 
All-Southern Negro Youth Congress 
WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 


INSTITUTE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


fTHE SITUATION AT THE LOUISIANA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 

CAUSE an aeeomplished and likable univer- 
president chose to use his talents for alleged 
purposes, rather than for the common 

| of the institution, Louisiana State Univer 
has held a conspicuous spot on the pages of 
lv every newspaper in America during the 
It has received much publicity not 
n our own land but in the press of every 
ry in the world. I have just completed an 
nded visit to the Baton Rouge campus, and 
was interesting to see the even tenor with 
life moves along there in contrast with the 
New 


newsboy on the streets of 


ement on the streets of Orleans and 
Rouge. <A 
Rouge told me he had made a hundred 

in a week selling newspapers. On the 
three miles away, summer school stu 

ts go back and forth to class in the eustomary 
ner. Professors tell you that if it were not 


Newspaper reports they would be unaware ot 


Even “Mike,” the 


Louisiana State University tiger, paces the con 


anything unusual going on. 


fines of his twelve-thousand-dollar home and 
continues to consume his thirty-dollar-a-week 
diet in regal fashion, anxiously awaiting his first 
trip of the season with the football warriors, un 
mindful of the 
weeks. 


The town folk are aroused over the appalling 


strange events of these recent 


political situation and are applauding the efforts 
of Attorney General Frank Murphy and his able 
assistant, O. John Rogge, in their announced 
intention to clean out the political outlaws who 
dared to inelude the president of the state uni 
The main hotel of 


The lobby 


is overrun with investigators, and to add to the 


versity in their operations. 


Baton Rouge is crowded to capacity. 


confusion and exeitement extensive decorative 


alterations are in process. Every person who 
enters or leaves the lobby is given a critical ap 
praisal and pointed out as possibly “another fed 


eral man.” Even Vincent Lopez, in town to give 
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in andition to a local singer, did not escape being 
m k for a teder nve rato 
The acting president of Louisiana State Uni- 
ersity, Dr. Paul M. Hebert, known to his 
end “Mae,” is a home town boy ho has 
We wood He received hi bache or degrees in 
and law in the same year from Louisiana 
tate Univer ty, his doctorate from Yale, and 
ceeded to the aeting presidency thr igh the 
n’s chair in the Law Sehool. He is only 32 
Veal or age In the present legal entangle- 
ments h knowledge of the law is proving most 
able 
The academie standing of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity has long been unquestioned. The present 
institutional illness has been due to temporary 
financial difficulties. This institution, onee the 


lengthened shadow of Huey Long, is now far 
bigger than any one man, and the present situ- 
ation should prove to be a blessing in disguise. 
It expected that the student enrolment will 
Col siderably Inerease when the doors are opened 
in September. Last year there were 8,500 stu- 
dents in regular attendanee, about 1,500 from 
other states. Altogether, including extension and 
junior college work, more than 25,000 students 
a year receive instruetion. The unfavorable pub- 
licity regarding its finanees has only served to 
focus attention upon the university’s splendid 
edueational facilities, notable among which is a 
plant valued at eighteen million dollars. The in 
stitution ranks thirteenth in size among all insti- 
tutions of higher learning in the country and 
ninth among state universities. Its teaching staff 
is made up of a long list of scholars holding de- 
crees from outstanding universities. The uni- 
versity has an annual income of over six million 
dollars. More than half of this comes from the 
state, the balanee from student fees and services 
or federal appropriations. Unlike most. state 
universities, the state’s contribution is definitely 
fixed by statute, so that the university receives 
a stated proportion of certain taxes. The share 
of the corporation tax amounts to about $975,- 
000, of the soft drink tax to $700,000, of the 
Insurance company tax to $600,000, plus a mil- 
lage tax, making altogether about three million 
dollars. It is not necessary for the officers of 
administration to beg and defend appropriations 
asked of the legislature. Former’ President 
James Monroe Smith exerted great influence in 


obtaining passage of this legislation, which adds 


so much to the stability of the institution’ 
come. 

Louisiana State University came into ex 
under the leadership of a famous person, \ 
iam Tecumseh Sheridan, of Civil War 
who was its first superintendent. No visit 
the campus fails to see the two bronze ¢ 
that proclaimed the opening of the war bet 
the states at Fort Sumter in 1861. The u 
sity oceupied three sites before Huey 
moved it to the present campus, and sinc 
more than sIxty five major structures hav 
added, with additional centers at New Ori 
Monroe and Lake Charles. 

Its Audubon Sugar School is one of  th« 
of its kind in the world and is designed to { 
everything one needs to know about the g 
of eane and the refining of sugar. The Ge: 
Edueation Board selected Louisiana State | 
versity for the establishment of a Library Ss; 
for the central South in 1930. The School « 
Geology laid the foundation for Louisiana’: 
industry. In the Musie School the opera d 
ment carries on the traditions of the old Fre: 
opera of New Orleans. Its performances ar 
the equal of many professional perform 
in quality of voice, costuming and di 
The university’s School of Animal Industry 
also outstanding. The building is remark 
equipped with overhead tracks for moving 
casses, a modern refrigeration plant with 
tral control board, quick freezing quarters, 
storage units, constant temperature rooms 
search cutting and demonstration sectioi 
other apparatus comparable with that in n 
plants in the stoekyards section of Chic 
promote a thorough learning of the live-stock 


industry. The Law School Library has 
the most important collections in the South, 
the school itself is housed in a magnificent str 
ture built to resemble the United States Suprem: 
Court building. It is no wonder then t! 
Washington is keeping an eye on Lou 
State University, for it is counting heavily 
this institution to help solve the nation’s number 
one problem—the South. 

The opinion of people in Louisiana see! 
be that the acting president has the si! 
well in hand, as far as affairs of a_ political 
nature ean be aceurately predicted in that 
and that as soon as pressing problems are ~ 
he will begin a survey of educational fac 
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the guidance of a nationally known or 
m, to make certain that his program is 
d. For the moment, however, all efforts are 
ne directed toward restoring order in th 
i] affairs, which were controlled almost 

ely by the former president. 

For this task, the Board of Supervisors has 
ed a former Army officer, Colonel Troy H. 
lleton, a native of Mississippi, a graduate of 
». O. T. C. at Mississippi State College and 

capable administrator. Colonel Middle 

vy service at Vera Cruz; he led the First 

n, 47th Infantry, Fourth Division, in 

ce, on the Aisne, at St. Mihiel and the 

\rgonne. He graduated from the Army 

College in Washington, and was Inspector- 

ral in the Philippines before taking up his 
Louisiana State University. 

inke, Hannon and Withy, a_ nationally 

New York firm of publie accountants, 

ts in university and college work, were 

the task of unravelling the involved finan- 
ransactions. They were brought from out- 
he state to avoid any possibility of local 
tions. The audit will take months to com 
New organization charts are being de- 


new budget system has been installed, 


and an aecounting system is being designed 
which should place university funds beyond the 
reach of political graft in the future. 

Among other things contemplated and needed 
are a new constitution to make the board of 
supervisors or trustees a self-perpetuating body. 
These appointments are now controlled by the 
governor. By-laws will be prepared defining the 
duties of the board of supervisors and other 
officials. Accountants independent of political 
control are expected to make the annual audit 
in the future. 

More than $600,000 of federal funds will go 
direct to the institution next year, in addition to 
National Youth Administration assistance. The 
taxpayers of America, therefore, as well as the 
people of Louisiana, have a direct interest in 
seeing that the horse is seeurely locked in the 
Louisiana stable and not permitted to be stolen 
again. Every educator in America has an in- 
terest in the outcome. To the extent that edu- 
cation is kept out of political control in Louisi- 


ana, so will edueation progress generally. 


J. Harvey CAIN, 
Director 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


QUOTATIONS 


GERMAN PUPILS ABROAD! 


if year 1938 has shown that the exchange 


econdary school pupils between Germany 
foreign countries, as organized by the 
Deutsche Pddagogische Auslandsstelle, is suffi- 
ntly well established to withstand the strain 
temporary politieal tensions, The total num- 
9,094 German boys and girls who visited 

eign countries (2,699 of them on an exchange 
basis) is only 400 short of the 1937 figure, when 
‘al visits to the Paris International Expo- 
swelled the total. The figures for the 

s since 1933 (1933, 684; 1934, 1,529; 1935, 

~ JL; 1936, 3,599; 1937, 5,485; 1938, 5,094) 
conclusively that the reorganization of 
exchange under National-Socialism has been 
The organization of foreign leaves and of ex- 
ge visits is now entirely in the hands of the 


Condensed for World Education. 





Deutsche Pddagogische Auslandsstelle, which 
not only preserved former contacts with foreign 
countries but greatly enlarged them. In order 
to benefit, not only those pupils who have means 
of their own, but those less fortunate, special 
funds have been made available to help in ex 
ceptional eases of boys and girls who otherwise 
eould not go abroad. German families were 
helped financially to enable them to receive for- 
eign guests in exchange for their own children. 
Those who are sent abroad are chosen exelu 
sively from among the members of the Hitler 
Youth and with the help of that organization. 
Ever new features are added in Germany and 
abroad to make group visits attractive and fruit 
ful. Special receptions by publie authorities 
and eivie organizations are arranged every 
where. In Helsinki, for instance, a visiting Ger- 
man group honored the Finnish and German 
fighters for Finland’s independence by deposit 
ing wreaths on their graves. Musical perform- 








German school choirs were part cularly 


accorded to 


anees by 
appree ated abroad The 


rece ption 


matched 


German pupils in foreign countries 

by thie reception given to foreign pupus im Ger 
any Every effort is made to show them the 

beauties of the German land, to aequa them 
h Germany’s cultural and economie achieve 

nent and above all to give them an under- 


tanding of the new German spl! t and its manl 


lestatior Bremen girls for instanee took their 
ruests to homes and sehools tor mothers, to 
vork «amps, ete Sports festivals and meetings 


Youth are \ 


» arranged while the 


sited. Whenever pos 
schools are in 
SCSSION SO rive the youngsters an opportu 
Thus 


divided up 


to take part in the regular school life. 


nity 


n Bremen an English group 


Wis 


according to and interest and distributed 


age 


the various classes. The leader ot the En 


over 
orlich o ‘ , ted { ¥) » K olich lece 

ish froup Was Invited tO Live Angzishn lessons 
to the sehool a 


part of the regular curriculum 


While the English boys received every day a 
special lesson in German, 
covered 


Pupil travel and exchange in 1938 


rit The German-English exchange 


was in the lead with 888 pupils and 27 teachers. 
that the number 
1937 to 40 


this in spite of an attitude on the 


icularly remarkable 


It is part 
of groups exchanged rose trom 27 in 
in 1938, and 
part of the English publie to European develop 
ments which Germany found diffieult to under- 
it proved impossible in 
every conceivable contact to 
large number of exehange 


secure a sufficiently 


places mm England to satisly the large German 
demand. 

The Franeo-German exehange eontinued to 
play an important role with 398 German pupils 
The exchanges with Switzer- 


visiting Franee. 


land and Belgium inereased partly as a result 


of pupil correspondenee organized by the 
Deutsche 
The 
particularly 
to Sweden, 164 to Finland and 140 to Norway. 


Piuidagogise he Auslundsste lle 7 


exchange with Seandinavia proved a 


fertile field with 650 pupils going 
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For the Denmark also had a 
share in the exchange with 80 eases. In ad 
193 young Swed 


first time 


tion to the exchange pupils 


were received as paying guests in (ke 
families. 

An attempt was made to strengthen relat 
with the United States and to arrange exchang 
from family to family with the result that 
German boys and girls were placed in Any 
With the help of the <Auslandsstell: 
pupils of National-Politieal Tr 


Erziehungsa) 


German 
Institutes (Nationalpolitische 
ten) were received for a whole year in A 
The Auslandsstelle 


in bringing four of 


further 
Mr. W 

groups with 65 participants to Germany. 
The exchange 
72 


with 72 


1@an schools. 


collaborated 
with Hungary held its 


participants. <A first attempt at « 
changes was made with the Netherlands 

promises more substantial results for the yi 
to come. An exchange arrangement with | 


land whieh used to be confined to boy 


been extended to girls. The relations with P 
tugal were also strengthened. 

The reports and diaries of the Germa: 
change pupils reveal the openness of heart 
mind with which these German boys and git 
go abroad. They also show that they try 
arrive at a eritieal evaluation of foreign « 
tries and that as a result they take greater | 
in their own country. Firm ties of frie 
are established and yet the exchange does 
international frat 
The co 


tation with what is foreign teaches the yo 


degenerate into a type of 
nization which knows no limits. 


German “to look beyond the frontiers 

nation while remaining most firmly attached 
his people, to understand his own characte! 
his historic mission (geschichtliches Sel 

in comparison with that of other peoples.” | 
guiding idea quoted from the “Directives 
Higher Schools” 


Schule) assigns to the pupil exchange a_ plac 


(Richtlinien fiir die H 


in the edueational work of the sehools. 


RupouF LAMBERTS 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


ENGLISH INSTITUTE 
THE English 


August 28 to September 9, at Columbia Univer- 


THE 


meeting of the Institute, from 


sity will bring together a notable group 


scholars from widely separated sections 0! 


country, many of whom ordinarily cro 
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their summers in the great 


spend 


es of England. The existing uncertainties 


ternational situation, however, have in 


he diffieulties of transatlantic voyages. 
other hand, the building up of vast and 
ections of books in this country have 
resources of the English libraries Jess 
ble to scholars in quest of rare books. 
heless, students—hboth the old veterans 


young recruits—need the inspiration 
derived from personal association with 
o are working in the same fields, where 
have the opportunity to exchange 
bout their special problems. At the 
Institute men and women engaged in 
| be able to find others pursuing sim 
cations. The university dormitories 
en to members of the institute during 
thereby affording convenient faeili- 
ose who wish to spend the two weeks 
and making use 


ding the conferences 


esources of the library. 
ranging the program of the institute 
heen given for various phases of liter- 

hy dividing the conferences into four 

s, each of which is concerned with a sepa- 
dad ol inquiry. One of these sections is 
“The Editing of Correspondences,” 

er the direction of Professor George 

n, of Harvard, well known for his work 
e. Mr. Wilmarth S. Lewis, the editor of 
\\ ilpole correspondence, will diseuss some 
ntricacies of the seareh for new letters. 
sor Walter Graham, of the University of 
an expert on eighteenth century periodi- 

| deal with problems in antiquated spell- 
| punctuation, and Professor Frederick A. 
of Yale, the editor of the Boswell papers, 
| the discussion of the annotation of texts. 
or Lawrence Thompson, of Princeton, 
recently published “The Young Long- 
"and Mr. James L. Clifford, of Lehigh, 


engaged in a study of Hester Lynch 


ll lead the group in a consideration of 
pects of editing. 

her seetion will bring together those who 
idying and teaching the drama. These 
s, led by Professor Matthew W. Black, of 
versity of Pennsylvania, well known for 
tk on the Elizabethan lyrie, will view 
Related Social Back- 


Drama as to its 
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Professor Felix E. Schelling, tamous 


tor his Shakespearean studies, will conduct part 


ground.” 
of the work, as will also Professors Hereward 
[. Price, University of Michigan; John Bakeless, 
New York University; Arthur E. North 
western University; Robert Withington, Smith 
Paul R. Lieder, Smith 
Dougald MaeMillan, University of North Caro 


lina. The method of approach of this seetion 


Case, 


College; College, and 


will 


be roughly chronological, but throughout 
the series the social aspects ol the drama trom 
the Middle Ages to the plays now on Broadway 
will be stressed. 


New York Um 


versity, Whose latest book, “Religious Lyrics of 


Protessor Carleton Brown, of 


the Fifteenth Century,” has just been published 


hy the Clarendon Press, is directing the section 
which is to work on “Problems in Editing Middle 
English Texts.” Captain R. B. Haselden, cura 
tor of MSS. at the Henry KE. Huntington Library, 
is preparing a paper, to be illustrated by lantern 
slides, on the “Recovery of Readings in Lllegible 
MSS.” Others who will participate in the work 


Prot essors Frances Fost er, 


Vassar Charlotte Mount 
Holyoke College; MacKdward Leach, University 


of this group are 


College; D’ Evelyn, 
of Pennsylvania, and Rudolph Willard, Univer 
sity ol Texas. 

Another section, under the direction ot Pro 
fessor Sanford B. Meech, of the Armour Insti 
tute, is devoted to the study of dialeets in this 
country and in England, a subject which in 
recent years has attracted increasing attention 
Pro 


fessor Meech himself is to discuss “Principles 


on the part of a wide circle of students. 


Involved in the Demareation of Dialeets in 


England and in the United States.” Professor 


Hans 


made a specialty of the study of dialeets of the 


Kurath, of Brown University, who has 


United States will discuss the lines of demarea 
tion of American dialects. Others who will direet 
the discussion in this 
Miles L. Hanley, of the University of Wisconsin, 
G. William Small, of the University of Maine, 
Harold Whitehall, of the University of Wiseon 
Northwestern Uni 


section are Protessors 


sin, and John W. Spargo, of 
versity. 
Parallelling the work of the 


tions but having a more general appeal, the 


discussion see- 
evening lectures, arranged by Professor Robert 
kK. Spiller, of Swarthmore College, are expected 


+ 


to bring together all members ot the institute in 
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common interests. Among t} e lecturers are Dr. 
Carl Van Doren, author of many books, including 


Novelists” and “Ben- 


“Choosing a 


“Contemporary American 


jamin Franklin,” who will speak on 
Subject for Research”; Dean Marjorie Nicolson, 
of Smith College, editor of the “Conway Letters,” 
will address the Institute on “Literature 


who 
and the Background of Thought,” and Professor 
Howard F. Lowry, of New York University, 
editor of the of Arthur Hugh Clough 
and of Matthew Arnold’s Notebooks, whose topie 
will-be “The the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and the Modern Scholar.” 

Professor Townsend Seudder, of Swarthmore 


whose recent life of Jane Welch Carlyle 


letters 


Literature ot 


College, 
has been widely reviewed, will lecture on “Schol- 
arship and Humanity in Biography,” and Pro- 
fessor Howard Mumford Jones, of Harvard, the 
ot 


“American 


many books and articles, including 
Culture” “The 
will consider “The Selection 
Dr. Luther H. Evans, 


author 


and French and 


Romanesque Lyrie,” 
ot 
national direetor of the Historical Reeords Sur- 


vey ol the Works 


Graduate Students.” 


Progress Administration, will 
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speak on “The Records Survey and Lit 
Scholarship.” Others on the program \ 
Professor James M. Osborn, of Yale, whi 
lecture on “Finding Literary Documents,” 
fessor Gay W. Allen, of Bowling Green §\ 
University, who is to diseuss “The New S 
of Words,” and F. W. Bateson, of Trinity | 
lege, Oxford. 

Members of the Institute will take advant 
of special collections and exhibits now to bi 
at the Morgan Library, the New York P 
Library, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Museum of Modern Art and the World’s F 

The Institute is under the direction of a 
the follo 
members: Professors Tucker Brooke, Yale U; 
versity; Carleton Brown, New York Unive: 


vising committee consisting of 


Hardin Craig, Stanford University; James H 
Hanford, Western Reserve University; Rud 
Kirk, Rutgers University (Secretary-Treasui 
George Sherburn, Harvard University; I 


E. Spiller, Swarthmore College, and Newman | 


White, Duke University. 
Rvupour Kirk 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE WEALTH OF THE STATES AND 
THEIR FACILITIES FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


f this study is to examine the 


THE purpose « 
relationship between the wealth of the individual 
states and their facilities for higher edueation. 
This analysis shows the distribution of facilities 
by states and the degree of variation between 
facilities and wealth in individual states. 

The results were obtained by comparing the 


index of wealth as developed by Norton and 
Norton! with an index of facilities eonstrueted 
from the statisties for institutions of higher 
edueation. The Norton and Norton? index is 
based on ten eeonomie factors for each state 


and is expressed as a percentage of the eco- 
nomie resourees in all the states. The index of 
6.95 for Illinois indieates that the wealth of this 
state as measured by these ten factors represents 
6.95 of the wealth of all the states, 
including Illinois, and that Illinois is more than 


per eent. 


1 John K. Norton and M. A. Norton. ‘‘ Wealth, 
Children and Edueation.’’ Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Univ. 1937. ‘ 


2 Tbid., p. 30. 


ten times as important as South Carolina 
its index of .68. This index will be referred | 
as an index of wealth. 

Since no comparable index of facilities 
higher edueation was available one was 
structed from the statistics published by 
U. S. Office of Edueation. It is based on ¢! 
factors or measures of facilities for higher edu 


ns 


eation: first, total receipts exclusive of addi 
to endowments; second, total faculty reduced t 
approximately full-time basis; third, tota! em 

ment for the regular session. The statistic: 

the school year 1929-30 and the index of weait! 
based on economie factors for 1930 were used 
Figures for colleges, universities and profes 
sional schools were combined in each case wit! 
those for teachers colleges and normal schools 
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Only one modification of the figures as publishe: 


was made. 

from the listing of faculty of teachers colles 

and normal schools in an effort to adjust 
3U. 8S. Office of Education. Biennial survey 


education, 1928-1930, volume 2. Washington, Gov 
ernment Printing Office. 1932. Chapters IV and \ 


A eorreection figure was subtracted 
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nal faeulty employed for the summer 
y. This figure was computed as three 
of the difference between the total fae 
teacher-training courses exclusive of 
tes and the total of teachers college fac 
acher-training courses in the regular 
It was approximately three fourths of 
ty in teachers colleges employed for the 
session only. Many other adjustments 
srobably have been made to advantage. 
of the limitations of the data are 
important. The figures for total re- 


22] 


ceipts make no adjustment for the receipts for 


capital expenses which are not likely to be eon- 


stant from year to year, nor for the receipts for 


non-edueational 


expenses, 


and restaurants. 


such 


as dormitories 


Statistics for faculty tend to 


be inaeceurate because of the difficulty of redue- 


ing them to a common measure nor do they take 


into account the differences in the quality of 


faculty and their effectiveness when supplied 


With greater or lesser amounts of equipment. 


Statistics on enrolments are even less likely to 


be aceurate beeause of the lack of uniform meth 


TABLE I 


THE BASIS OF THE INDEX OF FACILITIES AND THE INDEX OF VARIATION 


2 3 

Index of Index of 

state receipts enrolment 
Haereraace 1.57 1.29 
Oe ae 09 .oo 
aa ears 57 60 
rtaratatacet §.11 6.40 
wine wie nee 98 1.03 
rer 3.83 84 
witietea ataca rare Py OT 
seeuaress By 54 
rey 1.37 1.47 
a rereteceaiare oe m1) 
etd er 6.94 7.52 
amiaaner ee 2.68 2.41 
een 2.45 2.18 
Eres 1.52 1.98 
Si acaherecdas 1.41 1.57 
BF deal colstea 96 1.04 
i ecenetare 45 43 
Avia atseeers .82 1.41 
ata 6.97 4.94 
SigtabacaXe 3.46 4.10 
Cueees 2.73 2.28 
eae ol 1.05 94 
id ol ae ee ata 2.78 2.92 
Stare oleate 5 36 
etarn 1.10 1.44 
eee eee BY 10 
BOATC é 6.ca:< 63 45 
We aid dah alatate 1.57 1.3 
ae aaa Lot 20 
Eo shoe Ole earl ee 11.20 14.49 
i 2.02 1.76 
i. Pres 70 4 
5.77 6.20 
Sey es 1.49 2.12 
ataapereten 1.14 1.08 
Ib cincates 8.26 7.22 
" 44 40 
PFOUNA. «...6.00 91 99 
NENG acide eettce 54 56 
5a lereieearaere 1.98 1.90 
da atance 3.62 4.34 
car ada 42 64 
sate ets 383 20 
Bamcerens 2.40 1.80 
woreee 1.29 1.64 
SEATING = oxide .82 1.08 
Bons ete ere 2:27 2.21 
arate .16 ah 


RRtOG cs eeewe 100.00 100.00 


Index of 
faculty 


1.69 





100.00 


_ 


mto 


100 


me hoto ge 


Index of 
facilities 





met Pot DS 
t 


100.00 


Index of 
wealth 
Norton & 
Norton 


Index of 
variation 


+ 
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ods of counting among institutions. Enrolments index of facilities for higher edueation by 
as a measure of facilities are questionable, since This index and the index of wealth are giv; 
t] do not take into account the variations in Table I, columns 5 and 6. By analyzing thi 
the quality of instruction in different institu tionship between these two indexes it is p: 
tior Hlowever, in so far these sources of | to note the relationship between the we 
error are relatively constant from state to state economie ability of the states and their fa 
the error will be slight. Indexes for states having — for higher education. 
a number of institutions will tend to be more An arrangement by rank (Table IT) 
reliable than for those states dominated by one — definitely that rich states provide the bulk 
laree universit An error in any one of the facilities for higher edueation and _ that 
three factors used will tend to be modified in the — states provide relatively little of the total 
final index of facilities, since this is an average ties in the United States. Data for th 
of the indexes of all three factors. highest ranking states and the seven lowest 
The data for each factor for each state were ing states by wealth are repeated in Tabki 
next divided by the total of that faetor for all and IV. The seven states leading in wi 
the state This reduced the data to percentages — control 51.73 per cent. of the nation’s res 
as given in Table I, columns 2, 3 and 4. These and provide 49.25 per cent. of the nation’ 
percentages were then averaged to obtain the — ties for higher education. The seven states 
TABLE II 
STA ARRANGED IN RANK ORDER BY THE INDEX OF WEALTH, INDEX OF FACILITIES AND INDEX OF Val 
1 2 3 
By index of wealth By index of facilities By index of variati 
1 New Yor | New WOrte ha iveas ss 12.80 1. Tennessee ...... 
)  Pennsy nica 2. Pennsylvania 7.95 2 Utah  ....660.- 
, Tbhir Me! ob Ee ear 6.97 3. VaPPIRIA. ose. 7 
1 Cali ' t. @Califormia .s0.080% 6.01 4. Alabama Arise ae : + 4 
» Ohio 5. Massachusetts §.82 S. Marviand ..«...<- }S 
6. Texa Ce Sa iets hoe ws aes 5.73 6. Massachusetts .... $s 
7. Massachusetts Me AP wrote vik aye. Je alehavate 3.97 1. DERASISSIDDE . .. o:5.0 5.0 
S Michigan S. PRCT 608 warns cers 3.72 3. OFOROR) 6s <s css s 
9. New Jersey eee CET a ee 2.98 9. New Hampshire 
10. Towa £O; DPEMOSOTR 5. ods wcccerwe 2.47 10. South Carolina 
11. Wiseonsin EE SAR 25 Wises iste wire 2.41 11, GeOrgia ...sceeecss 
1. Indiana ae | ee eee 2.41 M2. BPIBOMR oi ciees : +38 
13. Missouri PS. WiSCORSER 6266s a ses 2.29 1S. BMentueky 2.2 aces 7 
14. Minnesota 14. Connecticut 2.08 14, Colerago  ..<cecs. 
1D. Oklahoma Bie. Wee's a.e:66: 4s @6 area's 2.08 15. New Mexico 
16. Kansa DG... "POMRGRHGG 6255. 05.6. 5-0008 1.93 16. Connecticut ...... 
17. Connecticut 17. North Carolina ....... 1.86 iy Aa Oo ree 
18. Nebraska 18; Maryiand 2... cise 1.83 1S. Misaouri i. d 
19. North Carolina 3 1.80 19. Bouieiama .....s. ‘ 
1) Washington ....... 20;  QUAGR OMB 6.64:6 6c ec 0 1.78 20. North Carolina 
{oe er ee Sas AEINENIR <4 685, itarbue cea) 8i.rve 1.51 21. Washington ..... 
” Virginia i A EN en a 1.47 22. Minnesota ... 
" Georgia Bd, INOW GOPBOY «6 0560s. 1.47 23. North Dakota ..... 
24. Tennessee ......... 24. Washington ..6..<5..% 1.46 24. Pennsylvania 
>. Kentueky 25: “AiSGAMS oso cscs 1-37 > AR ©) a 7 
%. Louisiana 2G, NGDPREER. 6.6ss5.0.02%-< 1.34 3 West Virginia 
7. Alabama ; 2 ro 1.17 Arkansas ..... 
’§S West Virginia LiGUISIRED 660 cc esos 1.10 BEIIMOIS: ok 06 6 
BD; - AOMPRGO ak 5.20160 wes COLOTRIIO. «60 004s 0 660 1.06 WOETTIONE «6:6 00:00: 
0. Oregon cea daun Wen toniotera South Carolina ...... 97 Indiana 
31. South Dakota Mississippi ..... 92 MICMIPAN 2.1.0. 
bo rer West Virginia ....... 92 LO eee 
; South Carolina : South Dakota ....... 69 30.) a rr 5 
34. Rhode Island 3 North DAROCA 2.6660 67 South Dakota 
35. Mississippi OU; BEMAMBED 66sec bees 63 WiISCONBIN: <0... 0:0 
1. Maine 0. LOIS 0 ove Gee 6508 .62 California ..... 
7. Arkansas 60 37. New Hampshire ..... 56 ee ere ‘ 
iS. North Dakota 59 eek. ERY hg a 5iiG alo Carers elevate .53 SO. BR bch a0 ees ee 
oO. Montana 5o re eee 45 89. Florida ..... an 
10. Idaho 1 10; Rhode isiand ...«.... 40 10, ORIQNOMA ...05+- 
11. New THlampshire 9 Rt AO, enti cus a wise 5106 ih. NEDTSBER «<2 00% 
j Vermont 2 EZ, SEIN ia io aces ote 8 oe 2. New TORK <.c26s 
/ Utal 0 ft, QO. wow kiesesuweas oo ee, GES (oS a ware ce ee 
14. Wyoming 28 4, VGMRORE s66-c0se css o 4. BMOMtOne 266 oe ss 
is) Arizona 26 5. New BEGEICO .....<c0s .29 $5. Rhode Island ..... ‘ 
16. Delaware 22 1G. DORMER seks cies 13 46. Delaware ...... 
Ai. BROW DECRICG  «.s'\0.<0 0% 22 ee ae 15 17. Wyoming 
1S. Nevada O8 PG: DROUIN soi aio 4 Sie 6-6 sr0 10 48. New Jersey ..... 














he found where the wealth is loeated. 





BETWEEN WEALTH 
HIGHES1 


RELATIONSHIP AND THI 


Index of 


DY 
f State wealth 
th Per cent 
TS ae oS eee 
Pennsylvania 
oS. aa ee 
COTIOPTIAM. co 6 6.056, 0:050'6 8 
GENO i a055. 6 ane 'sbere bie 6 
ERMAN Seite nous wet eos) ¥ <a 
Massachusetts 
Total 





est in wealth control 1.68 per cent. of the 


ces and provide 1.85 per eent. of the facili 


higher edueation. If these seven low 
-tates were to double their facilities it 
ot compensate for the loss should New 
its program 15 per cent. 
data point to the conclusion that, under 
ent condition of concentration of wealth 
y states and the tendency of these states 
de facilities somewhat in proportion to 


for higher edueation 


This 


faeilities 


ources, 


t, however, express the degree of the rela 


] r 
ding the 


» for the country as a whole nor does it 
the significance of the variations in indi 


tates. The correlation technique can not 


} 


ed fairly to these data because of the 
range of the index numbers (.08 to 17.06 
10 to 12.80 for the index of 
) and the skewed distribution (19 out 
es fall between .00 and 1.00). However, 
of 
s for each state by the population of 
te the 
tion approximated. 


fl, and 


index numbers wealth and 


reduced and a normal 
The results of this 


re are given in tabular form in Table V. 


range 1s 


are expressed arbitrarily as the index 
on population to avoid small decimals. 


asis of these data the correlation between 


TABLE 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE WEALTH AND 
LOWEST RANKIN‘ 


by Index of 
of State wealth 
th Per cent 
WOW Nie. yas sree os ea 32 
Utah ary Saaeracery 30 
WYVOMMNS 66.6 .6s0es 28 
J eee 26 
DGIAWATG 2 0.660060 22 
New Mexico ........ 22 
Nevada ...... OS 
ENE Sy 6 otk eae-s 1.68 
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TABLE III 


ACII 
RANKING $ 


Ht 


ITIES FOR HIGHER EDUCATION OF 


ES BY WEALTH 


Rank by Index of 


index of State facilities 
facilities Per cent 
1 New York 12.80 
2 Pennsylvania 7.95 
B; Illinois 6.07 
} California 6.01 
6 Ohio 5.73 
rf Texas . ; 3.97 
D Massachusetts 5.82 
POE 16 war 49.25 
the wealth of the states and their facilities for 
higher edueation is + .49. 
It is evident then that variations do exist 
among the states. It remains to loeate these 


Variations by states and to indicate their signifi 


To do this, it 1 


the states to a 


eance., to reduee the 


for all 


necessary 


data common base from 


which variations can be expressed in 


numbers. This is achieved by dividing the index 


of facilities for each state by the index of wealth. 
The resulting figure ean be defined as the number 


of units of higher education in a given state tor 


each unit of wealth. Sinee this figure for an 


average state, Illinois, for example, is 1.00, this 
amount was deducted in each ease. The final fig 
ure will be referred to as an index of variation.* 
This index locates the variations by states, mdi 
s than average) 
ol 


with a 


cates their direetion (more or I 


and their relative significance in terms the 


wealth of the particular state. A. state 
plus index is above average for the country as a 
whole, while a state with a minus index is below 
This 
4 Norton and Norton 
their study resulting in what 
of effort. That terminolog’ 


variation is in 


average. index o riven 


used a similar teehnique in 
l index 


‘ al] ‘ 
they called an 


would not apply here 


since the facilities are not all provided from tax 
funds. They used the figure as a variation from 
1.00 rather than from .00. 
a bas index of facilities 
Index of variation 1.00 
mdex of wealth 
rv 
FACILITIES FOR HIGHER EDUCATION ¢ rHE SEVEN 
\TES BY WEALTH 
Rank by Index of 
index of State f ities 
facilities Per cent 
1) Vermont 31 
38 Utah pea eis 5 
16 Wvoming : 1 
$2 Arizona .... ie ; O68 
47 Delaware .. 3 
15 New Mexico »¢) 
18 Nevada 10 
Total 1.85 
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TABLE \V 


WEALTH AND INDEX 
. MILLION PoPULATIO? 


Illinoi 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusett 
Mix higan 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

Ne I 

Ne 

Nev 

New 

North ¢ i 
North Dako 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolin: 
South Dakota 
Pennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


tabular form, alphabetically in Table I, column 
7, and in rank order in Table II, column 3. 

Two questions arise immediately: First, how 
significant are these variations? and seeond, what 
factors are influential in determining whether a 
tate will do more or less than average in pro- 
viding facilities for higher edueation? An an- 
swer to the first question only will be attempted 
here. 

The significance of the variations ean be illus- 
trated by assuming two extreme hypothetical 
situations: First, where the seven states ranking 
highest in wealth did as well in providing faeili- 
ties as the average of the five states ranking 


highest on the index of variation; second, where 
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these same seven wealthy states did only as wel] 
as the average of the five states ranking lowest 
on the index of variation. 

TABLE VI 


VARIATION FOR FIVE HIGH 
RANKING STATES 


INDEX OF AND Five Low 


High ranking states Low ranking states 
Montana 

Rhode Island 
Delaware 

Wyoming 

New Jersey 


Average 


Tennessee 
Utah 
Virginia 
Alabama . 
Maryland 


Average 


Table VI indicates that the five highest rank- 
ing states are 65 per cent. better than average, 
while the five lowest ranking states are 44 per 
cent. less than average. Table III indicates that 
the seven highest ranking states by wealth con- 
trol 51.73 per cent. of the wealth and at present 
provide 49.25 per cent. of the facilities for higher 


edueation. Under our first assumption we have: 


1.65 = 85.35 — 49.25 = 36.10 per cent. 


51.73 


inerease. Under the second assumption: 


51.73x .66=28.97 

49.25 — 28.97 = 20.28 per cent. 
decrease. One condition would result in a 36 per 
cent. inerease in facilities, while the other would 
result in a 20 per cent. decrease. 

The results of this investigation when summar- 
ized are as follows: 

(1) There is a definite relationship between 
the wealth of the states and their facilities for 
higher education. States tend to provide facili- 
ties somewhat in proportion to their wealth. 

(2) Individual states vary considerably in the 
facilities they provide in relation to their wealth 
as indieated by the index of variation. 

(3) These variations would be extremely s 
if the richer states did as well or as 


1v- 
"DS 


nificant 
poorly as the extreme states. 
RicHarD H. Loaspon 
GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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